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( -VERY working day, millions of city commuters average two 


hours a day traveling to and from their offices. They spend a lot of 


time riding in trains, buses, subways, taxicabs, ferries and elevators. 
A disabling accident could easily keep them from their daily work 
and also result in an accumulation of doctor’s and hospital bills. 
The Travelers has an Accident Policy which especially fits the 
requirements of your insurance prospects. They need the insurance 
protection and you can provide the coverage. 


Ask any Travelers office for further information and literature. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ABOVE 


Lloyd Patterson, extreme right rear, 

when he was catching for the 

hustling Passaic, N. J., high school 
baseball team 


LEFT 


All dressed up for service with 
Uncle Sam, in 1917 


RIGHT 


As he appears today, bearing the 
burdens of general agency man- 
agement and head of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associ- 


tion 


(See page 13) 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tasso portfolios for Equitable agents 
provide two comprehensive programing 
services for underwriting the life ob- 
jectives and ambitions of the individual 
insurer. They demonstrate to clients 
how Equitable policies provide for— 
Safe Accumulation of Estate Funds 
Conservation of Estate Values. 


Guaranteed Distribution of Funds to 
Beneficiaries. 


* 


This humanized 1940 Annual State 


nu the Forefront of 
PROGRESSIVE LIFE UNDERWRITING 


A RESUME OF THE SALES EQUIPMENT ENABLING 
EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE A 
DISCERNING INSURANCE-BUYING@ PUBLIC 


A; the pioneer Group Insurance com- 
pany. The Equitable has exceptionally 
helpful sales materia! for presenting all 
forms of Group coverage 

Group Life Insurance 

Group Accident & Health Insurance 





Group Hospitalization | e 

Group Acc. D. & D. Insurance 

Group Indebtedness Insurance 

Group Annuities 
A Salery Savings Insurance Plan for 
Employees, with detailed sales presen- 
tations and installation suggestions. An 





portrays through graphs and pictures 
and im non-technical language the 
growth and financial position of The 
Equitable. It also explains the level 
premium plan; the effect of interest 
rates on insurance costs; the allocation 
of the premium doller, and how in- 
vested assets work for the policyholder 


* 


A. amortized loan service for Home 
Purchasers providing readily obtainable 
funds on convenient repayment plans 
safeguarded by life insurance. Thou- 
sands of families are today enjoying 
the security of a free and clear home 
through the Equitable’s “insured” mort- 
gage repayment plan 


* 


A basic manual for extending life in- 
surance to corporations. partnerships 
and sole proprietorships. with special 
reference to the advantages of the 


Equitable's Owner form of policy 





invaluable cid for use with Employers 
and Employees 


Newiy appointed agents receive in- 
struction in the elementary principles of 
life insurance, in the use of policy con- 
tracts, and in sound sales procedure, as 
@ preliminary to training in the more 


advanced programing systems 


Supplementary instruction is made 
available through a Correspondence 


Course 


* 


A. the leading Anauity company. The 
Equitable offers to men and women 
Immediate Life and Refund Annuities 
Joint and Survivor Annuities: also Pen- 
sion Plans in the ‘form of Group An- 


nuities for Employees 



















































































THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE JU. 5S. 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 


Theses an Equitable P. icy a every Indic shoal ead Family Vheed 
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Prepare Against the Sheep Track 


NSURANCE is a word the complete definition of which might 
i include many terms that have conveyed through the ages the 

more worthy goals of human aspiration. Independence, secur- 
ity, affluence, prudence, self-sufficiency, peace and contentment 
are but a few of the natural virtues which a comprehensive illum- 
inating description of life insurance must encompass. Nor could 
preparedness now so prominent in our national conciousness well 
be omitted. Surely life insurance most commonly appraised pre- 
pares a man and his family against the distress inevitable when 
finances fail. Neither can a more effective bulwark be erected 
against moral failure than years of wise and careful preparation 
against the day of adversity through life insurance savings. Few 
would hazard an opinion against the dominant influence that life 
insurance in its aggregates has played in maintaining our present 
social standards by resisting the chaotic assaults of a crumbling 
economic system. 

That life insurance is of the essence of man’s preparation for 
the future enjoyment of civilized life has an almost universal 
acceptance. That the institution of life insurance should dedicate 
its purpose in this important year to a program of preparedness 
is but an instance of the forwardminded leadership which on the 
North American continent has brought life insurance to unfore- 
seen heights of service. 

The world socially and economically is in a state of flux. 

That empires and nations are exchanging their customs and 
traditions for uncharted courses is not a present day phenomenon, 
it is a characteristic of every day in the story of mankind. Man 
by his birthright has no content with the things that are, but 
seeks ever through sacrifice and trial to gain new approaches to 
pleasures and joys. 

Life insurance which during almost a century has adapted 
the plan of its protection to the expanding needs of men—a range 
of living far wider and a standard far higher than any other in 
history—cannot as an institution rest upon its record, worthy 
though it be, that it has compiled. New social and economic, new 
individual and family aspirations and requirements are here. Life 
insurance can bridge whatever weakness develops therefrom. But 
as an institution it must anticipate the flaws in the new order 
and offer to one and all a financial method by which they may be 
surmounted or avoided. Life insurance in its day of life has had 
a glorious morning, it cannot allow the dull content of the un- 
aspiring to prevent a splendor and magnificence to mark the 
hours still to come. 

New ventures in usefulness must be initiated. The sheep 
track. the path of least resistance, is not for life insurance in the 
field of human enterprise. “Look to it,” says Epictitus, “that thou 
do nothing like sheep for thus hath man perished.” Preparedness 
to be effective cannot end with rebuilding and redecorating the 
old. Its most vital force consists in creating new vistas and build- 
ing new safeguards against the dangers therein envisioned. 


T. 3 Va 
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face to face with the very dis- 

turbing realization that I was 
trying to supervise and direct the 
efforts of a large number of men who 
were trying to achieve success, with- 
out knowing myself what the secret 
of success really was. And that, nat- 
urally, brought me face to face with 
the further realization that regard- 
less of what other knowledge I might 
have brought to my job, I was defi- 
nitely lacking in the most important 
knowledge of all. 

Of course, like most of us, I had 
been brought up on the popular belief 
that the secret of success is hard 
work, but I had seen so many men 
work hard without succeeding and so 
many men succeed without working 
hard that I had become convinced that 
hard work was not the real secret even 
though in most cases it might be one 
of the requirements. 

And so I set out on a voyage of 
discovery which carried me through 
biographies and autobiographies and 
all sorts of dissertations on success 
and the lives of successful men until 
I finally reached a point at which I 
realized that the secret I was trying 
to discover lay not only in what men 
did, but also in what made them do it. 

I realized further that the secret 
for which I was searching must not 
only apply to every definition of suc- 
cess, but since it must apply to every- 
one to whom it was offered, it must 


S VERAL years ago I was brought 





*An address delivered before the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York 
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also apply to everyone who had ever 
been successful. In short, I was look- 
ing for the common denominator of 
success. 

And because that is exactly what 
I was looking for, that is exactly what 
I found. 

But this common denominator of 
success is so big, so powerful, and so 
vitally important to your future and 
mine that I’m not. going to make a 
speech about it. I’m just going to 
“lay it on the line” in words of one 
syllable, so simple that even your 
speaker can understand them. 


Here is the Formula 


The common denominator of suc- 
cess—the secret of success of every 
man who has ever been successful, 
lies in the fact that he formed the 
habit of doing things that failures 
don’t like to do. 

It’s just as true as it sounds and 
it’s just as simple as it seems. You 
ean hold it up to the light, you can 
put it to the acid test, and you can 
kick it around until it’s worn out, but 
when you are all through with it, it 
will still be the common denominator 
of success, whether we like it or not. 

It will still explain why men have 
come into this business of ours with 
every apparent qualification for suc- 
cess and given us our most disappoint- 
ing failures, while others have come 
in an achieved outstanding success in 
spite of many obvious and discourag- 
ing handicaps. And since it will also 
explain your future, it would seem 


The 


COMMON 
DENOMINATOR 


of 


SUCCESS 


AuBerT E. N. Gray * 
{ssistant Secretary, The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


to be a mighty good idea for you to 
use it in determining just what sort 
of a future you are going to have. In 
other words, let’s take this big, all- 
embracing secret and boil it down to 
fit the individual you 

If the secret of success lies in form- 
ing the habit of doing things that 
failures don’t like to do, let’s start the 
boiling-down process by determining 
what are the things that failures don’t 
like to do. The things that failures 
don’t like to do are the very things 
that you and I and other human be 
ings, including successful men, nat- 
urally don’t like to do. In other words, 
we’ve got to realize right from the 
start that success is something which 
is achieved by the minority of men, 
and is, therefore, unnatural and not 
to be achieved by following our nat- 
ural likes and dislikes nor by being 
guided by our natural preferences and 
prejudices. 


What Failures Don't Like 

The things that failures don’t like 
to do, in general, are too many and 
too obvious for us to discuss them 
here, and so, since our success is # 
be achieved in the sale of life insur- 
ance, let us move on to a discussion 
of the things that we as life insur 
ance men don’t like to do. Here, to, 
the thinks we don’t like to do are to 
many to permit of specific discussion. 
but I think they can all be disposed of 
by saying that they all emanate from 
one basic dislike peculiar to our typ 
of selling. We don’t like to call @ 
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people who don’t want to see us and 
talk to them about something they 
don’t want to talk about. Any reluc- 
tance to follow a definite prospecting 
program, to use prepared sales talks, 
to organize time and to organize effort 
are all caused by this one basic dis- 
like. 

Perhaps you have wondered what 
is behind this peculiar lack of wel- 
come on the part of our prospective 
buyers. Isn’t it due to the fact that 
our prospects are human too? And 
isn’t it true that the average human 
being is not big enough to buy life 
insurance of his own accord and is, 
therefore, prone to escape our efforts 
to make him bigger or persuade him to 
do something he doesn’t want to do 
by striking at the most important 
weakness we possess; namely, our 
desire to be appreciated? 


They Don't Like It 

Perhaps you have been discouraged 
by a feeling that you were born sub- 
ject to certain dislikes peculiar to 
you, with which the successful men 
in our business are not afflicted. Per- 
haps you have wondered why it is 
that our biggest producers seem to like 
to do the things that you don’t like 
to do. 

They don’t! And I think this is the 
most encouraging statement I have 
ever offered to a group of life insur- 
ance salesmen. 

But if they don’t like to do these 
things, then why do they do them? 
Because by doing the things they 
don’t like to do, they can accomplish 
the things they want to accomplish. 
Successful men are influenced by the 
desire for pleasing results. Failures 
are influenced by the desire for pleas- 
ing methods and are inclined to be 
satisfied with such results as can be 
obtained by doing things they like 
to do. 

Why are successful men able to do 
things they don’t like to do while 
failures are not? Because successful 
men have a purpose strong enough 
to make them form the habit of doing 
things they don’t like to do in order 
to accomplish the purpose they want 
to accomplish. 

Sometimes even our best producers 
get into a slump. When a man goes 
into a slump, it simply means that he 
has reached a point at which, for the 
time being, the things he doesn’t like 
to do have become more important 
than his reasons for doing them. And 
may I pause to suggest to you man- 
agers and general agents that when 
one of your good producers goes inte 
a slump, the less you talk about his 
production and the more you talk 
about his purpose, the sooner you will 
pull him out of his slump? 


Many men with whom I have dis- 
cussed this common denominator of 
success have said at this point, “But 
I have a family to support and I have 
to make a living for my family and 
myself. Isn’t that enough of a pur- 
pose?” 

No, it isn’t. It isn’t a sufficiently 
strong purpose to make you form the 
habit of doing the things you don’t 
like to do for the very simple reason 
that it is easier to adjust ourselves 
to the hardships of a poor living than 
it is to adjust ourselves to the hard- 
ships of making a better one. If you 
doubt me, just think of all the things 
you are willing to go without in order 
to avoid doing the things you don’t 
like to do. All of which seems to prove 
that the strength which holds you to 
your purpose is not your own strength 
but the strength of the purpose itself. 

Now let’s see why habit belongs so 
importantly in this common denom- 
inator of success. 

Men are creatures of habit just as 
machines are creatures of momentum, 
for habit is nothing more or less than 
momentum translated from the con- 
crete into the abstract. Can you pic- 
ture the problem that would face our 
mechanical engineers if there were no 
such thing as momentum? Speed 
would be impossible because the high- 
est speed at which any vehicle could 
be moved would be the first speed at 
which it could be broken away from a 
standstill. Elevators could not be 
made to rise, airplanes could not be 
made to fly, and the entire world of 
mechanics would find itself in a total 
state of helplessness. Then who are 
you and I to think that we can do 
with out own human nature what the 
finest engineers in the world could 
not do with the finest machinery that 
was ever built? 


Function Through Habit 

Every single qualification for suc- 
cess is acquired through habit. Men 
form habits and habits form futures. 
If you do not deliberately form good 
habits, then unconsciously you will 
form bad ones. You are the kind of 
man you are because you have formed 
the habit of being that kind of man, 
and the only way you can change is 
through habit. 

The success habits in life insurance 
selling are divided into four main 
groups: 

1. Prospecting habits. 

2. Calling habits. 

3. Selling habits. 

4. Working habits. 

Let’s discuss these habit groups in 
their order. 

Any successful life insurance sales- 
man will tell you that it is easier 
to sell life insurance to people who 


don’t want it than it is to find people 
who do want it, but if you have not 
deliberately formed the habit of pros- 
pecting for needs, regardless of wants, 
then unconsciously you have formed 
the habit of limiting your prospecting 
to people who want life insurance, and 
therein lies the one and only real 
reason for lack of prospects. 

As to calling habits, unless you have 
deliberately formed the habit of call- 
ing on people who are able to buy but 
unwilling to listen, then unconsciously 
you have formed the habit of calling 
on people who are willing to listen but 
unable to buy. 


Working Habits 


As to selling habits, unless you have 
deliberately formed the habit of call- 
ing on prospects determined to make 
them see their reasons for buying life 
insurance, then uncons-iously you 
have formed the habit of calling on 
prospects in a state of mind in which 
you are willing to let them make you 
see their reasons for not buying it. 

As to working habits, if you will 
take care of the other three groups, 
the working habits will generally take 
care of themselves because under 
working habits are included study 
and preparation, organization of time 
and efforts, records, analyses, etc. 
Certainly you are not going to take 
the trouble to learn interest-arousing 


approaches and sales talks unless 
you’re going to use them. You’re not 
going to plan your day’s work when 
you know in your heart that you’re 
not going to carry out your plans. 
And you’re certainly not going to keep 
an honest record of things you haven’t 


done or of results you haven't 
achieved. So let’s not worry so much 
about the fourth group of success 
habits, for if you are taking care of 
the first three groups, most of the 
working habits will take care of 
themselves and you'll be able to afford 
a secretary to take care of the rest 
of them for you. 

But before you decide to adopt these 
success habits, let me warn you of 
the importance of habit to your deci- 
sion. I have attended many sales 
meetings and sales congresses during 
the past ten years and have often won- 
dered why, in spite of the fact that 
there is so much good in them, so 
many men seem to get so little lasting 
good out of them. Perhaps you have 
attended sales meetings in the past 
and have left these meetings deter- 
mined to do the things that would 
make you successful or more success- 
ful only to find your decision or deter- 
mination waning at just the time 
when it should be put into effect or 
practice. 

Here’s the answer. Any resolution 
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or decision yeu make is simply a 
promise to yourself which isn’t worth 
a tinker’s dam until you have formed 
the habit of making it and keeping 
it. And you won’t form the habit of 
making it and keeping it unless right 
at the start you link it with a definite 
purpose that can be accomplished by 
keeping it. In other words, any resolu- 
tion or decision you make today has to 
be made again tomorrow, and the next 
day, and the next, and the next, and 
so on. And it not only has to be made 
each day, but it has to be kept each 
day for if you miss one day in the 
making or keeping of it, you’ve got 
to go back and begin all over again. 
But if you continue the pro’ess of 
making it each morning and keeping 
it each day, you will finally wake up 
some morning, a different man in a 











different world, and you will wonder 
what has happened to you and the 
world you used to live in. 


Master Yourself 


Here’s what has happened. Your 
resolution or decision has become a 
habit and you don’t have to make it 
on this particular morning. And the 
reason for your seeming like a differ- 
ent man living in a different world 
lies'in the fact that for the first time 
in your life, you have become master 
of yourself and master of your likes 
and dislikes by surrendering to you 
purpose in life. That is why behind 
every success there must be a pur- 
pose and that it what makes purpose 
so important to your future. For in 
the last analysis, your future is not 
going to depend on economic condi- 


How Much Am I Bid? 


Ask any one of the fathers on your list of 


prospects to value his son or daughter and the 


answer will read like a statement of the gold 


deposits at Fort Knox. 


Then ask him how these objects of his affec- 
tion would be provided for if they should become 
fatherless before they are self-supporting. 


Explain how life insurance could 


meet the emergency. 
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tions or outside influences or circum. 
stances over which you have no con- 
trol. Your future is going to depend 
on your purpose in life. So let’s talk 
about purpose. 

First of all, your purpose must be 
practical and not visionary. Some 
time ago, I talked with a man who 
thought he had a purpose which was 
more important to him than income, 
He was interested in the sufferings of 
his fellow man, and he wanted to be 
placed in a position to alleviate that 
suffering. But when we analyzed his 
real feelings, we discovered, and he 
admitted it, that what he really 
wanted was a real nice job dispensing 
charity with other people’s money and 
being well paid for it, along with the 
appreciation and feeling of impor- 
tance that would naturally go with 
such a job. 





















Make it Emotional 





But in making your purpose prac- 
tical, be careful not to make it logical, 
Make it a purpose of the sentimental 
or emotional type. Remember needs 
are logical while wants and desires are 









sentimental and emotional. Your needs 
will push you just so far, but when 
your needs are satisfied, they will stop 
If, however, your pur- 








pushing you. 
pose is in terms of wants or desires, 
then your wants and desires will keep 
pushing you long after your needs are 
satisfied and until wants and 
desires are fulfilled. 

Recently I was talking with a young 
man who long ago discovered the 
common denominator of success with- 
out identifying his discovery. He had 
a definite purpose in life and it was 









your 











definitely a sentimental or emotional 
purpose. He wanted his boy to go 
through college without having to 
work his way through as he had done 
He wanted to avoid for his little girl 
the hardships which his own siste! 
had had to face in her childhood. And 
he wanted his wife and the mother 
of his children to enjoy the luxuries 
necessities 

his own 










and comforts, and even 
which had been denied 
mother. And he was willing to form 
the habit of doing things he didn't 
like to do in order to accomplish this 






purpose. 
Not to discourage him, but rather 
to have him encourage me, I said t 
him, “Aren’t you going a little to 
far with this thing? There’s ™ 
logical reason why your son shouldnt 
be willing and able to work his waj 
through college just as his father dié 
Of course, he'll miss many of th 
things that you missed in your colleg 
life and he’ll probably have heartache 
and disappointments. But if he’s am 
good, he’ll come through in the et 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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War Clause Problems 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel held 
this week in New York, Louis W. 
Dawson, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Mutual Life of New 
York, spoke on “War Clauses.” This 
subject Mr. Dawson declared to be 
both timely and of extreme importance 
to the life insurance field. 

No one, Mr. Dawson began, ques- 
tions the propriety of the war clause 
as a means of prote:ting existing 
policyholders of the companies against 
the abnormal risks of war. However, 
the drafting of a war clause is a diffi- 
cult matter from a legal standpoint. 
It is subject to the dilemma which 
hangs over all clause-drafting in life 
insurance policies. On the one hand, 
the courts wish language readily 
understandable to the layman, and 
yet the failure to use precise legal! 
language exposes the insurance com- 
panies to wide varieties of judicial 
construction. On the other hand, the 
use of technical language often leads 
to difficulty. “Our task is to seek to 
formulate language which will most 
clearly express our purpose and hope 
for a construction which will truly 
carry out our intention.” In this con- 
nection, the tendency of courts to 
favor the litigating stockholder and 
varying statutory restrictions of the 
18 states must be borne in mind. 


The Question 


Insurance commissioners have, o: 
course, Mr. Dawson continued, the 
authority to pass on war clauses as 
far as their form is concerned, but it 
is doubtful whether a commissione: 
has the right to determine whether 
insurance companies may _ exclude 
from coverage a risk due to war—a 
risk which is not included in the pre- 
miums based upon mortality tables 
created in more peaceful times. And 
it must be seriously doubted whether 
this power can be delegated by the 
legislature, for this is a matter of 
public policy and is not a question 
of administration of a_ prescribed 
standard set by the legislature. Legis- 
latures may not, as is well known, 
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delegate legislative powers. And war 
clauses have long been adjudged to 
be valid and not against public policy. 

The speaker went on to point out 
that the incontestable clause has no 
relation to the war clause, for many 
cases have held that war clause pro- 
visions which limit recovery § are 
matters of coverage and are not for- 
feiture provisions, which the incon- 
testable clause is. A recent case deal- 
ing with the aviation clause is the 
only exception to the line of cases 
dealing with this point. “It may be 
confidently expected,’”’ Mr. Dawson de- 
clared, “that in the vast majority of 
states it will be held that unless there 
is a specific statutory limitation, there 
is no legal limitation of time which 
must be imposed upon the application 
of a war clause.” 


Phrasing It 

Phrases used in drafting the clause 
limiting liability for the death of the 
insured “as a result of” or “while en- 
gaged in” military or naval service in 
time of war have proved unsatisfac 
tory as interpreted by the courts. The 
courts have eliminated many cases of 
death which might be properly con- 
sidered as being due to military or 
naval service. American courts have 
usually held that death due to acci- 
dent or disease while in military ser- 
vice is not “a result of” military ser- 
vice within the meaning of the clause. 
As for the phrase, “while engaged in 
military service,” the courts unani- 
mously rule that it applies to an in 
sured killed in action, but differ in 
interpretation when an insured dies 
of accident or disease. Some courts 
distinguish between active service 
duties and duties of a more limited 
nature. Insureds at a naval training 
school or home on furlough were not 
considered “engaged in” military ser- 
vice. Many courts have considered 
that “engaged” means immediate mil- 
itary activities creating hazards 
greater than those of civilian life. 
This imposes upon the insurance com- 
panies the burden of showing that 
death was caused by a hazard peculiar 
to military service. 









Popular Version 

A phrasing which has proved more 
satisfactory has been the clause limit- 
ing liability in the event of death of 
the insured “while in military service 
of any country at war.” This clause 


is now in almost universal use, and 
although the operation of the clause 
has been restricted in two cases where 
the insured died of disease in camp, 
seems to be the best. It is definite and 
of uniform application. A further 
limitation of the clause to service 
without the continental United States 
has existed but is now being aban- 
doned due to the possibility of war in 
this country. 


Definitions 

The question of what constitutes 
military service also arises. Attend- 
ance at a naval training school and 
acting on military projects without 
enlistment have been held not to con- 
stitute military service. It has been 
ruled that a person enters military 
service after he has been examined 
and enrolled and after he has taken 
the oath of service. It was once feared 
that the war clause might not apply 
to drafted persons, and the words 
“voluntary or involuntary service” 
were used in some clauses. However, 
more recent authority holds that the 
clause applies whether the insured is 
drafted or volunteers. 

Another question, continued Mr. 
Dawson, is what constitutes war. For 
this reason the words “declared o1 
undeclared” have been used in many 
policies. However, two cases have held 
that the factual existence of a state 
of war constitutes war in the legal 
meaning of the term. It would seem 
that war continues despite an armis- 
tice, though the companies may not 
wish to take this position where wal 


conditions have actually ceased. 


And Other 


Still another question, the speaker 
pointed out, is whether all policies on 
all lives should not exclude death oc- 
curring as a result of war, due to 
modern methods of warfare on civil- 
ians. This provision, Mr. Dawson said, 
has long been in effect in double in- 
demnity provisions. “The use of such 
a provision generally is a matter for 
executive judgment and I believe that 
the time will come when such an ex- 
clusion will be universally adopted.” 
The only cases bearing on this point, 
the Lusitania cases, hold that there 
was no liability as the deaths clearly 
resulted from an act of war. Analo- 
gous cases dealing with war risk ex 
ceptions in fire, marine, and burglary 
policies seem to indicate that a gem 
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eral war risk clause in life insurance 
policies excluding death by bombing, 
sabotage, -and torpedoing of vessels, 
would be upheld by the courts as 
directly caused by war operations. 
“In future litigation the question of 
waiver of war clause provisions is 
again bound to make its appearance. 
Here again the distinction must be 
observed between forfeiture and cov- 
erage. Under provisions providing for 
forfeiture in event 
military service, the forfeiture may be 


of engaging in 


waived by acceptance of premiums 
with knowledge of the fact that the 
insured is in military service. But 
these cases have no application to war 
clauses which exclude war risks from 


the coverage of the policy.” 


Burden of Proof 


A final consideration is the problem 
of proof, which may be difficult under 
war conditions. The burden of proof 
will become of paramount importance, 
and this, in turn, will depend upon the 
There are¢ 


vessel is 


nature of the war clause. 


holding that when a 


cases 
missing in waters endangered by 
mines or submarines, the presumption 
is that its loss was due to war risk. 
The speaker, however, was forced to 
dismiss this question as too extensive 
for immediate discussion. 
“Undoubtedly other questions,” 
unthought 


con- 
cluded Mr. Dawson, “now 
of, will arise. My fervent hope is that 
the insurance companies, supported 
by the state insurance commissioners, 
courageously 


will face this problem 


and wisely.” 


Lincoln National Announces 
Agents’ Retirement Program 


The Lincoln National Life 
ance Company is now preparing a 


Insur- 


program whereby agents of the com- 


pany may supplement their incom 
in their old age. Although complete 
details of the plan are not yet known, 
it is understood that it will be con- 
tributory and will 


mental incomes for agents beginning 


provide supple- 


at age 65 or earlier. The income is 
to be provided by contributions made 
jointly by 
These will begin 
reaches age 35. 


agents and the company. 
when the agent 
Under the plan, 
agents’ commissions will continue past 
age 65 in accordance with the terms 
of their contracts and will be sup- 
plemented by the income provided by 
the plan. It will not be necessary for 
the agent to stop writing insurance 
at age 65. 


The amount of income available to 
agents will be based directly on his 
personal business in force. 


















































































































——_hyphen tmnt 
“This is the way | like to work, talking to a man in the 


bosom of his family." 





Jesse H. Jones Addresses Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents 


ESSE H. JONES, 
J Secretary of 
ministrator of the 
Agency, is one of the featured speak- 
ers from outside the life insurance 
business who is scheduled to address 
the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria 
morrow 


United States 
Commerce and Ad- 


Federal Loan 


Hotel today, Dec. 5 and to- 
Canada will be represented 
on the program by Leonard W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., LL.D., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Mr. Jones’ that of 
Chairman Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which opens the first ses- 
sion. Mr. Brockington will speak on 
the afternoon of December 6. He will 
War.” Mr. Lin- 
coln’s address “Highlights of 1940,” 
is printed in full in Section Two of 


address follows 


discuss “Canada at 


this issue, as a feature of The Prom- 
inent Patrons of Life Insurance Num- 
ber. 

Mr. Jones’ broad experience in gov- 
ernmental, financial and business af- 
fairs promises an address of outstand- 
ing interest to the life insurance exec- 
utives. He first entered the banking 
field in 
Southern Loan and Investment Com- 


1905 when he organized the 


pany and since then has occupied a 
host of important positions with finan- 





cial and business institutions and has 
been active in the real estate field both 
as a builder and an owner. From 
1913 to 1917, he served on the Hous- 
ton Harbor Board and was instru- 
mental in converting the then inland 
town into a seaport. Journalism also 
has played a part in his career for 
he is owner and publisher of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle. 

Mr. Jones became chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in 1933 and served in that capacity 
until 1939 when he became adminis- 
trator of the Federal Loan Agency, 
embodying the R. F. C. and certain 
other important government agencies. 
He assumed his duties as Secretary 
of Commerce on September 19 of this 
year, remaining as head of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency by virtue of Con- 
gressional action permitting him to 
hold both positions. 


Erratum 
The 1940 Spectator Compendium 
reported on Page 33A surplus of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill., is in error. The correct 
figures are: 

Surplus apportioned ...... $ 330,948 
Total surplus funds....... $1,338,197 
Increase in year........... $ 206,429 
ern $1,375,709 
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No Loss to Policyholders 
Indicated by Department 


In a friendly court proceedings on 
the morning of Tuesday, November 
26, Circuit Judge Joseph J. Ward 
directed State Superintendent of In- 
surance Ray B. Lucas to take charge 
of the business and assets of the Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company, 
with home offices at 3663 Lindell 
boulevard. 

At the direction of Judge Ward, 
Superintendent Lucas took immediate 
charge of the company’s affairs. 


The court action, which had the 
full approval and co-operation of the 
company’s officers and directors, is the 
first step necessary in the plans for 
a complete rehabilitation on a basis 
that shall protect the policyholders 
100 per cent. Whether the company’s 
business shall be reinsured by some 
other solvent company or mutualized 
will be decided on the basis of what 
is for the best interest of the holders 


of about $65,000,000 of life insurance 


with the company. Under Section 
5701A of the Missouri insurance laws 


it is possible for Superintendent Lucas 
as receiver for the company to pro- 








PROFILE 


1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1937 | 1932 | 1933 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
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A RECORD OF PROGRESS 
Through Boom and Depression 


1926 —Special persistency awards for 
agents introduced. Stress on acquiring 
persisting business had prompt effect. 


1928—introduction of non - participating 
policies, supplementing participating poli- 
cies. An important factor in NWNL’s sub- 
sequent growth. 


1930—introduction of “Doorway to Life 
Underwriting,’ an early step in the inten- 
sified sales education and training pro- 
gram with which NWNL met depression’s 
onslaught. 


1931—unique GPR (Guaranteed Premium 
Reduction) policies introduced. They found 


immediate public favor. 


Even in 1932, despite heaviest cash de- 
mands in history, NWNL’s cash income dur- 
ing the year exceeded cash demands by 
over 50 per cent. 


1933—-nwnL Guide to Successful Life 
Underwriting” published. Based on actual 
field research, the Guide was another for- 
ward step in program of selling to fit 
buyer's needs 

Persistency Forecast introduced to helr 


of a successtul 
business institution . . . 





1938 | 1939 | 1940 


~ 









} LE} 
agents select better persisting business, 
with resulting savings to policyholders 


1934—sales research and personal field 
instruction program inaugurated, stressing 
individualized training of agents to de 
velop maximum sales and service ca- 
pacities 


“Need selling’’ given further impetus by 
introduction of Visual Sales Portfolio and 
now famous Chart Plan. 


“Selective Agency Recruiting’’ study, 
later refined and improved, evolved first 
statistical scale for gauging a prospective 
agent's aptitude for the business 


1937—Rrevised Persistency Forecast in- 
troduced, based on research into 5,000 
policies—another forward step in war on 
lapses. 


1939 —t1ntroduction of Arnold System of 
Renewal Commissions, linking agent's 
compensation directly to quality of service 
he gives, marks new epoch for NWNL, 
perhaps for life insurance business. 


@ And always NWNL has anticipated 
changing economic conditions by develop- 
ing policy forms specially designed—and 
timed—to meet the needs and pocketbooks 
of large segments of the public 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadiondl LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0. ARNOLD: PRESIDENT 
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COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 











ceed with a mutualization plan with a 
minimum of delay. 

Based on the available information 
it seems certain that the company will 
be able to meet death claims in full, 
whether its business is reinsured or 
mutualized. 

The decision to file the receivership 
was reached at a meeting held at the 
company’s home offices the night of 
Monday, November 25, between Super- 
intendent Lucas and the officers and 
directors of the company. At this 
gathering new appraisals of property 
recently completed were discussed. 


Powell Stamper Heads 


Membership Committee 

The Life Advertisers 
Association has Powell 
Stamper as chairman of its member- 
ship committee. Mr. Stamper, sales 
promotion manager for the National 
Life & Accident, of Nashville, is a 
former newspaper man who became a 
life agency cashier, sold enough insur- 
ance part-time to take up full-time 
selling, and then was taken into home 
office management, and thus became 
absorbed in sales promotion. Last 
year Mr. Stamper was press chair- 
man for the L.A.A. 


Insurance 
announced 


Common Denominator 
(Concluded from page 8) 

just as you did. And there’s no 
logical reason why you should slave in 
order that your daughter may have 
things which your own sister wasn't 
able to have, or in order that your 
wife can enjoy comforts and luxuries 
that she wasn’t used to before she 
married you.” 

He looked at me with rather a pity- 
ing look and said, “But, Mr. Gray, 
there’s no inspiration in logic. There's 
no courage in logic. There’s not even 
happiness in logic. There’s only satis- 
faction. The only place logic has in 
my life is in the realization that the 
more I am willing to do for my wife 
and children, the more I shall be able 
to do for myself.” 

I imagine, after hearing that story, 
you won’t have to be told how to find 
your purpose or how to identify it or 
how to surrender to it. If it’s a big 
purpose, you will be big in its accom- 
plishment. If it’s an unselfish purpose, 
you will be unselfish in accomplishing 
it. And if it’s an honest purpose, you 
will be honest and honorable in the 
accomplishment of it. 

But as long as you live, don’t ever 
forget that while you may succeed be 
yond your fondest hopes and you 
greatest expectations, you will neve 
succeed beyond the purpose to whieb 
you are willing to surrender. 
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LLOYD PATTERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS 


Lloyd Patterson, who is president of the New York Life Underwriters 
Association, began his business career as an architect and was "starv- 
ing to death" when a friend persuaded him to go into insurance. He 
started out as a soliciting agent, working out of the famous old L. A. Cerf 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. He was an agent for five 
years, and after that became general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield, with which organization he has been ever since. 

Mr. Patterson believes in selling life insurance to "the great, neglected 
majority,’ the small wage-earner who has an income of less than $3,000. 
These are the people, he says, who have the least contact with insurance, 
and these are the people who would benefit the most from its protection. 
He is general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Mass., at 17 East 42nd Street in New York City. 








Life Counsel Meet, 
Hear Legal Papers 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel he'd its annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
December 3-4. Officers for the coming 
year were elected. Those elected were 
the present officers of the association: 
Wesley E. Monk, president; Robert E. 
Henley, vice-president; Harry Cole 
Bates, secretary-treasurer; Mildred E. 
Drinan, assistant secretary. 

G. E. Coxworth, assistant general 
counsel of the Ohio National Life of 
Cincinnati delivered the opening 
paper, “Liability Incident to Declina- 
tions.” When persons whose applica- 
tions for insurance have been rejected 
press the rejecting company for an 
explanation, the burden of explana- 
tion falls upon the company counsel, 
who frame a letter which will satisfy 








the applicant without abusing any 
confidence and without making th« 
company or anyone else liable for a 


damage action. As a matter of fact, 


life insurance companies are under no 
obligation to state the reasons fo. 
their rejections of an application, for 
they have not yet entered into a con- 
tract. Life insurance companies, un- 
like certain public utilities, as hotels 
or common carriers, are not obligated 
to do business with anyone who wishes 
to do business with them. 

Mr. Coxworth went on to discuss 
the nature of privileged publicatior 
and to outline cases which showed 
that communications from one agent 
or employee of a corporation or firm 
on subjects connected with their duties 
do not constitute publication to a 
third person within the meaning of 
the libel laws. Nor does dictation of 
confidential matter to a stenographer 
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GREETINES 


We hope that you, like ourselves, have enjoyed a 
prosperous and successful year, and we wish you 
a Merry Christmas, and continued success in the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
€ COMPANY 





y, JR, PRESIDENT 


necessarily imply publication. In one 
case which Mr. Coxworth cited, a re- 
port was made by a committee of an 
association containing matter deroga- 
tory to an individual which was re- 
ceived and accepted by the association, 
printed, and handed out freely to 
members of the association. It was 
held that this did not constitute pub- 
lication. 











Commissioners at 
New York 


A large official representation (thirty- 
nine states and two Canadian provinces 
responded to the roll call) assembled at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York this 
week for the mid-winter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Present also was the customary 
delegation of company executives, organ- 
ization officials, and other interested in- 
surance parties whose affairs, naturally, 
touch at one time or another on insurance 
supervision in the various states. There 
were 560 present at Monday's luncheon 
and an equally large attendance at Tues- 
day's luncheon which was sponsored by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Main business of the convention was 
confined largely to committee meetings 
and at such meetings very little of a for- 
mal or conclusive nature was developed 
as decisions in almost all instances were 
put over until the annual meeting in June, 
1941. This meeting will be held in Detroit, 
the Michigan metropolis being chosen 
over Salt Lake City by a close vote of the 
executive committee. 

Extra-curricularly, the meeting was of 
exceptional interest by reason of the 
colorful public figures secured by New 
York Superintendent Louis H. Pink to ad- 
dress the assemblage.. Monday morning 
former Postmaster-General James A. Far- 
ley was heard in a delightful, informal talk 
and at Monday's luncheon Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia was the featured speaker. 
Mayor LaGuardia, though in the insurance 
lair, nevertheless spoke with some tartness 
on certain aspects of insurance. He de- 
clared that insurance is now a semi-public 
institution and definitely a part of our 
plan for economic security. He spoke of 
the need for governmental sickness insur- 
ance but denied that it was paternalistic 
since the protection was needed as a mea- 
sure of moral and economic stability. 

In connection with the social responsi- 
bility of insurance companies, Mayor 
LaGuardia recommended as an avenue 
of investment the various public housing 
projects now being undertaken in New 
York and elsewhere. He intimated that 
in addition to performing an important 
public service such investments might 
prove more stable than some of the mort- 
gages which the companies had purchased 
in the past. Mayor LaGuardia concluded 
with a plea that the office of insurance 
commissioner be removed from politics. It 
is such an important office, said the May- 
or, that a continuity of administration 
should be maintained. 

He also expressed the opinion that the 
administration of mutual savings banks 
should be placed under the supervision of 
the insurance department. 
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V erdict: 


Safeguarding Policyholders 
Against Own Neglect 


ROCRASTINATION is a human 

fault found in many people. The 

tendency to postpone action re- 
quired by agreement or contract to be 
done is intensified where the require- 
ment calls for a payment of one kind 
or another, and, as is to be expected, 
therefore, is commonly experienced 
by life insurance companies in con- 
nection with the payment of premiums 
due upon policies. 

Every policyholder realizes, when 
he has obtained a life insurance policy, 
that his obligation under the contract 
is to pay the premiums due on the 
stipulated dates. Neglect to do this 
produces a situation where not only 
is the particular policyholder’s own 
policy jeopardized but those of all 
other policyholders. 


Notice To Policyholders 

This circumstance has been con- 
sidered by the Legislatures of various 
States in order to effect a means of 
safeguarding policyholders against 
their own indifference and neglect. 
To accomplish this purpose, various 
statutes have been passed casting a 
burden upon the companies of giving 
a notice to the policyholder before 
a definite forfeiture of the policy may 
be had within a reasonable time after 
the non-payment of the premium. In 
New York, these provisions are found 
in Section 92, of the Insurance Law 
wherein no policy may be declared 
forfeited within one year after the 
default in the payment of any premi- 
um unless a specified notice is given 
to the policyholder. The information 
to be incorporated in this notice is 
particularized in detail in the statute. 


Cross Purposes 


Where, however, deviation is made 
from the enumerated requirements, 
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or action taken in connection with or 
after the notice, a result may be 
brought about entirely contrary to 
the one desired. This is illustrated in 
Thompson v. Postal Life Insurance 
Company, 226 N.Y. 363. 

The action was brought upon a 
policy of life insurance issued by one 
company and assumed by another. 
The plaintiff-beneficiary was the wife 
of the insured. For ever fifteen years, 
premiums had been paid and accept- 
ed. On June 4, 1912, there was due 
a quarterly premium of $26.10. The 
time of payment was extended to 
the grace period, which was July 4, 
1912. On July 10, 1912, payment of 
the premium was tendered and re- 
jected by the insurer on the ground 
that the policy had lapsed. It was 
demonstrated that the insured had 
duly received the notice required by 
Section 92 of the Insurance Law. 
Only if something had been done after 
the forfeiture of the policy was 
brought about, could the forfeiture be 
waived. 

The plaintiff asserted that the 
company had made an agreement with 
the insured subject to certain con- 
ditions which the insured duly per- 
formed, whereby a forfeiture was 
waived. The defendant, answering 
the complaint, admitted an offer and 
agreement to reinstate the policy and 
to waive its forfeiture and lapse on 
the condition that the insured should 
apply for a restoration of the policy 
and should submit to an examination 
before a medical examiner appointed 
by the company and furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence of his insurability. 


Evidence of Insurability 


In its answer, the defendant denied 
the performance by the insured but 
admitted the agreement and further 











alleged that the insured had failed 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of 
insurability, and, hence, the company 
declined to reinstate the policy. As 
a further defense, the company plead- 
ed the bar of the Statute of Limita- 
tions as set forth in Section 92 of the 
Insurance Law. 

In analyzing the evidence, the Court 
concluded that the insured had ful- 
filled all conditions imposed upon him, 
In so holding, the Court said: 


‘““The insured applied for the re- 
instatement of his policy upon 
forms furnished by the insurer. He 
submitted to an examination by a 
physician designated by the in- 
surer. Part of the form of applica- 
tion consists of questions to be 
answered by the insured. The an- 
swers give no hint of a defect in 
health or habits. Another part of 
the application is a certificate to 
be filled out by the examining phy- 
sician. Again, there is nothing to 
suggest a reason for rejection. In 
a blank headed ‘remarks,’ the ex- 
aminer supplements the detailed in- 
formation with this statement: 
‘Have known applicant for eighteen 
years and have never heard of his 
being = sick. He is in splendid 
health, and apparently a good risk.’ 
This is again supplemented by the 
testimony of a physician that it is 
impossible to pick a flaw in the 
health of the insured as disclosed 
in the report. The insurer received 
the proofs, and notified the insured 
on July 30, 1912, that the applica- 
tion was rejected. There was no 
suggestion of a reason. In letters 
of later date the excuse was offered 
that the medical report was unsat- 
isfactory. Even then there was no 
suggestion wherein it was unsatis- 
factory. The time of trial arrived, 
and the medical director took the 
stand. He testified that he had re- 
jected the application. He was al- 
lowed to add that he had done so 
in the exercise of his discretion 
and knowledge, the court ruling 
that this was to be assumed from 
the fact of rejection, so that the 
added statement counted for noth- 
ing. No flaw in the report was 
pointed out. No reason for dissat- 
isfaction was assigned. The insurer 
had already taken the position, in 
its letters to the plaintiff, that no 
reason was necessary. In_ truth 
none existed, except the insurer's 
dissatisfaction with its promise. 
The trial court found that at the 
date of reiection the insured was 
‘in good physical health and insur 
able condition.” The finding was 
not disturbed by the Appellate Di- 
vision. No other finding would 
have been consistent with the evi- 
dence. 

“In these circumstances the in 
sured must be held to have satis 
fied the condition upon which 
waiver was dependent. It is no am 
swer to say that the evidence of his 
condition was not satisfactory te 
the insurer. The agreement did 
not contemplate the exercise of t 
insurer’s taste or fancy or caprice 
(Crawford vy. Mail & Ex. Pub. Co. 
163 N.Y. 404), * * * * This insurer 
had agreed to reinstate and waive 
if satisfactory evidence of insure 
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bility was supplied. Evidence that 
ought to have satisfied was sup- 
plied, and thereupon, without fur- 
ther act of the insured or the 
insurer, the policy was revived.” 


The Court insisted on holding the 
company to its agreement when it 
said: 


“An attempt is made to show 
that the insurer did not agree to 
waive upon production of proper 
proofs, but only in that event ‘to 
consider’ whether it would waive. A 
letter from the insurer to the in- 
sured is quoted to sustain the argu- 
ment. The letter was received un- 
der the plaintiff’s objection that it 
tended to contradict the admissions 
of the pleadings. It was received 
under the ruling that it would be 
given no such effect, and would be 
taken merely as part of the history 
of the transaction. There was no 
issue to be tried in respect of the 
terms of the agreement. The agree- 
ment was stated in the complaint 
and admitted in the answer. It was 
not an agreement to waive.” 


The Court insisted on holding the 
effect of Section 92 of the New York 
Insurance Law. In the consideration 
given to this statute, the Court took 
the opportunity of expressing its 
views as to the legal effect of said 
statute as follows: 


“Section 92 of the Insurance 
Law provides that ‘no action shall 
be maintained to recover under a 
forfeited policy, unless the same i- 
instituted within two years from 
the day upon which default was 
made in paying the premium, in- 
stallment, interest or portion there- 
of for which it is claimed that for- 
feiture ensued.” We held in Adam 
v. Manhattan Life Ins. Co. (204 
N.Y. 357) that ‘a forfeited policy’ 
within the meaning of this provi- 
sion is one rightfully forfeited. A 
forfeiture asserted without right 
leaves the policy intact. This pol- 
icy was forfeited once, but the for- 
feiture was waived. The subsequent 
repudiation of the waiver did not 
work a forfeiture anew. Reinstate- 
ment followed automatically upon 
waiver, as waiver followed auto- 
matically upon the announcement 
of an intent to waive. The insured 
did not die till November, 1914, 
more than two years after the re- 
pudiation of the policy. No action 
to recover the amount of the insur- 
ance would lie during his life. 
(Kelly v. Security Mut. L'fe Ins. 
Co., 186 N.Y. 16: Shaw v. Republic 
Life Ins. Co., 69 N.Y. 286, 293). It 
follows that no such right of action 
was barred by limitation at his 
death. He was not reauired to sue 
in equity to declare the policy in 
foree (Miesell v. Globe Mut. Life 
Ins. Co.. supra, at p. 120). He 
might have done so at his election 
(Meyer v. Knickerbocker L*fe Ins. 
Co., 73 N.Y. 516), but nothing in 
the statute suggests a purpose to 
charge him with such a duty. The 
rule of limitation appl'es to actions 
to ‘recover under’ policies (Insur- 
ance Law. sec, 92). That is not an 
apt description of an action which 
seeks a judicial declaration that a 
Policy exists, No duty to seek such 


a declaration rests upon one in- 
sured unless this statute has im- 
posed it. The statute has not done 
so in express terms. It has not 
done so, we think, by reasonable 
implication. Such a change, if in- 
tended, should find its origin in 
plainer words. It was not the pur- 
pose of the lawmakers in enacting 
a rule of limitation to effect by in- 
direction a transformation of the 
law of remedies. In thus holding. 
we do not leave the statute without 
some field of operation. It applies 
to actions to recover the surrender 
value or like benefits remaining 


after lawful forfeiture.” 

Forfeiture, however, must neces- 
sarily follow where premiums are un- 
paid and so remain for some length 
of time. The effect of Section 92 of 
the Insurance Law is to shorten the 
period when forfeiture may be de- 
clared.. This was made plain in Brown 
v. Travelers Insurance Company, 159 
Mise. 694. In that case, plaintiff 
sued on a policy on which premiums 
had been unpaid for approximately 
four years as well as interest upon 
a loan secured upon said policy which, 
at the date the last premium in de- 
fault was due, equalled the surrender 
value of the policy. Plaintiff’s posi- 
tion was that a notice, which the com- 
pany asserted had been sent in con- 
formity with Section 92 of the Insur- 
ance Law, failed of its purpose. 


Incomplete Information 

Concededly, the notice so sent was 
defective since it did not recite the in- 
formation required pursuant to the 
statute, but the sending of said no- 
tice did not avoid an automatic for- 
feiture of the policy at a subsequent 
time where the default continued until 
the death of the insured, a_ period 
of approximately four years, during 
which time neither premium on the 
policy nor interest on the loan was 


paid. 


Premiums must be paid, as the 
Court said: 

““However, payment of premiums 
was, as has already been observed, 
a condition of keeping the policy in 
force, and if no notice whatsoever 
had been sent by the company, the 
policy would undoubtedly have 
lapsed after default in the payment 
of premiums for one year. Sec- 
tion 92 of the Insurance Law is 
operative only to prevent forfeiture 
without notice within the period of 
one year from the occurrence of 
the default, not after the expiration 
of such period.” 


The sending of a notice insufficient 
to satisfy the requirements of the 
statute is not a wrongful repudiation 
of forfeiture and does not have the 
effect of relieving the insured from 
any further performance on his part. 


A. D. Anderson Goes 


To Occidental Life 


The Occidental Life of California 
has appointed A. D. Anderson ac-i- 
dent and health division manager at 
Chicago, with supervisory powers over 
the company’s accident and health 
business in the north central states. 

For the past nine years, Mr. Ander- 
son has been connected with the acci- 
dent and health department of the 
Continental Casualty of Chicago, and 
has for several years been manager 
of the accident and health department 
of its Chicago branch office. Previous 
to that time he had been manager of 
the accident and health division of 
the Commercial Casualty of Newark. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and was educated in Pennsyl- 
vania schools, receiving his advanced 
education at Thiel College. During 
the last war he served with the 
Twenty-Eighth Division. 
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Qualities of Successful 
ny ° 
Salesmanship 

There are five major qualities a 
salesman should have, Lynn Broad- 
dus, general agent of the Guardian 
Life, Chicago, said in an illustrated 
blackboard discussion of the topic 
“You and Your Future,” before the 
Nashville Auxiliary of Life Under- 
writers. He should have the qualities 
of a manager, actuary, secretary, 
treasurer, and salesman. 

Managerial ability is developed in 
establishing a market for future sales. 
A prospect file should be made in- 
cluding the obtained from 
where he lives, where he visits, where 
where he buys, and where 


names 


he plays, 





“Term Additions” is 


or insurability. 
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prospect. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


vania and Ohio. 





Additions 










Continental American’s 


‘| MODERN SALES ADVANTAGES || 


No. 2—TERM ADDITIONS . . . What is it? 


is 


nental American's “points of extra 
A booklet published 


by the Company explains it to the 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl 


‘Prospecting 


he sells. According to Mr. Broaddus 
there is a 40 per cent discount in every 
list of 100 people, for 40 out of each 
100 will be disqualified; some will be 
unable to pass physical examinations, 
some unable to pay, and will 
have no need for more protection. 
With 60 per cent left to work on 
the track has to be laid for daily ac- 
tion, and in laying the track actuarial 
qualities have to bear. Secretarial 
ability is necessary to properly use 
the data in the prospect file, and that 


some 








a Continental American privi ] 
lege which permits you to use your dividends to purchase 1 
a large amount of extra protection each year. At age 35, 
for example, each dollar of dividend will buy $115 of i 
additional insurance on this plan, and each succeeding 
dividend can be applied the same way regardless of health L 
It is a plan that wrings the last drop of 
protection out of the premium dollar. 


one of Conti 


A. A. Rydgren, President 
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of treasurer in budgeting time and 
activities. The qualities 
are called into being through the spirit 
that puts and keeps him in the pres- 
ence of prospects. 

Most men in the insurance business 
are not lazy, but lost, Mr. Broaddus 
stated, and there is no denying that 
planned prospecting pro- 
policyholders.” He 


salesman’s 


“properly 
duces profitable 
quoted Walter Chrysler as 
“Nothing is a big job, but many small 
jobs,” adding that to do well the littie 
jobs action directed by thought is es- 


saying 


sential. 

In speaking of prospects Mr. Broad- 
dus said that there are three classes of 
prospects: A, B, The first 
class is more profitable and there is 
cover in selling them. 
are easier to reach 
their persistency 


and C. 


area to 
Classes B and C 
talk with, but 
ratio is lower. 


less 


and 


Suggestions for Immediate 
Prospects 

A supply of prospects is the FUEL 
that feeds your selling machine and 
takes you where you want to go. Give 
yourself a little extra fuel today, and 
you will go farther tomorrow. 

Here is a handful of concrete sug- 
gestions that may help build up your 
fund of good Look them 
over now and pick out two or three 
for immediate action. It may mean an 
two with- 
several 


prospects. 


extra commission check or 
in the next few and 
more in 1941. 

1. Go to the library 
hour or two checking the trade jour- 
nals for names of men who have new 


weeks 


and spend an 


jobs, have been promoted ete. You are 
probably acquainted or well-informed 
in certain fields, and you may be sur- 
prised at the names this trick will 
yield. Then, with the same motive in 
mind, get one or two big local com- 
panies to mail you their employee 
house organs. 

Go to the newspaper files of ten 
years ago, and check the birth ree- 
ords. See how many of the names and 
addresses you can locate today, and 
you will have a list of parents of 
ten-year-old children. Time to buy & 
policy on the child—and perhaps open 
discussion of a plan for the 


up a 
father. 

3. In the same way, check the bat 
three years 


examination of two or 


A man is a poor prospect when 
and & 


ago. 
he first hangs his shingle out- 
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good one as soon as he begins to have 
an income. 

4. Do you anybody in a 
finance company or credit department 
of a big store? Try to get a few 
names of men who are just complet- 
ing the payments on a car, refrigera- 
It’s the phycho- 
logical moment to get them to divert 
some of this extra money into life 
insurance—before they break the 
habit of the monthly payments and 
begin to fritter away the money. 

5. Keep a chronological list of per- 


know 


tor, furniture, etc. 


sons involved in automobile accidents 
(there are plenty of them!) includ- 
ing the witnesses. Wait a few weeks 
and go after them. 

6. Get acquainted with the serious- 
looking stenographer in the personne! 
department. Some day, if you can 
see her at the right time, she will 
give you a list of employees—or a 
good handful of names—with the 
vital information.—H. D. SHAW in 
Continental American Brass Tacks. 


Ideas On Opening The 
Interview 

When the prospect asks point blank, 
“What do you wish to talk with me 
about?” here are a few suitable re- 
plies offered by one who has made 
them work: “I want to talk to you 
about a pension fund,” or “I want 
to talk to you about your mortgage,” 
or “I want to talk to you about your 
son, Jim,” or “I want to talk to you 
about the care of your widow after 
the proceeds of your life insurance 
run out.” When he makes the in- 
variable reply of “What about my 
son, Jim,” or “What about my mort- 
gage?” do not enter into a discussion 
at this point, but simply reply, “That 
is why we will need 20 minutes”— 
and continue to ask for the appoint- 
ment. 

If he says that he is not interested 
in life insurance, assure him that you 
have not mentioned life insurance and 
will not. Get it fixed in your mind 
that the interview you want is to dis- 
cuss some vital problem of his, and, 
when the problem is firmly fixed in 
his mind, he will have to ask for a 
solution, for which you know there is 
none other than life insurance. 

When your prospect endeavors to 
dismiss you with the answer “that he 
has such a matter all cared for,” 
“that it is under control,” or “that he 
has discussed it before,” you must 


stand firm in your determination to 
make the appointment. You can sug- 
gest that there are new angles to dis- 
cuss, that a new interpretation .may 
be valuable, and that you are again 
asking the courtesy of a discussion at 
his convenience. You can be persis- 
tent, and you can be determined; but 
you must not let persistency or de- 
termination overrule courtesy. 

When you have sufficient facts re- 
garding the prospect before calling on 
him to enable you to classify him as a 
worthwhile prospect for you, do not 





leave him until you are satisfied in 
your own mind that his negative re- 
plies are genuine and based on a 
sound understanding of the problems 
involved. Remember you are not there 
to discuss the problems; you are there 
merely to get an appointment. 

When you feel confident that you 
can discuss problems without mention- 
ing life insurance until asked to, you 
will find yourself being granted more 
appointments than you can handle. 
Briefly, the success of getting an ap- 
pointment is the common use of rarely 
used courtesy— 

Always ask for an appointment 
rather than barge in, even if you 
know your prospect and do not have 
to mention your name or that of your 
company. 
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ONLY THREE PRESIDENTS 
During the 75 years of its existence, the Provident has 
benefited by the alert leadership of the men pictured 
here. In three-quarters of a century, it has had only 


three presidents—a striking evidence of the 
stability and continuity which has always characterized 
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the income period. 


at issue of the policy. 


of the face amount. 


calculated. 


needs. 





MuTuat Lirk INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has announced a 
Family Income Policy embodying certain feotures not included in its Family 
Protection Policy which is also being continued. 

The Family Income Policy provides in the event of the death of the in- 
sured within a specified term of years from issue, a monthly income for the 
balance of such specified period of years from the date of issue of the 
policy and further provides a single sum amount payable at the end of 


In the event the insured survives the specified term of years from issue, 
insurance equal to the single sum amount, but payable at the insured's 
death, continues thereafter on the Ordinary Life Plan. 

For each $1,000 of face amount the monthly income is $10. The three 
types of plan written are an income period of 20 years from issue (Family 
Income 20 years), 15 years from issue (Family Income |5 years), and 10 
years from issue (Family Income !0 years), the choice of plan being made 


If the right to commute the income and face amount has been given, the 
beneficiary, at the death of the insured within the term period, may elect 
to receive the commuted value, computed at two and one-half per cent 
interest compounded annually, of the future monthly income payments and 


The payee of the monthly income must be a natural person receiving in 
his or her own right, otherwise the commuted value will be paid. 

The new Family Income Policy is specifically designed to cover the needs 
of the parent whose children have not attained a self supporting age and 
the insured under this policy has the advantage of being able to estimate 
more accurately the number of years for which income is needed than under 
the original plan of the Family Protection Policy, which provides for in- 
come to begin at the death of the insured. In some cases this may carry 
the income period beyond its intended child-supporting need, while in the 
Family Income Policy, the exact span of this need may be more readily 


This contract also has many other special advantages to cover definite 


(1) It's useful for the purpose of retiring mortgages. 

(2) Supplementing Social Security income. 

(3) Providing maximum coverage in cases of business needs. 

(4) Completing a Family program at minimum cost. 

The policy is a combination of Ordinary Life and decreasing term insur- 
ance, the latter for selected periods of ten, fifteen or twenty years. 








Guardian Life Retains 
Dividend Seale 


We are pleased to announce at this 
time the decision of the board of di- 
rectors to the effect that the dividend 
scale effective in 1939 and 1940 will 
be continued for 1941 for premium 
paying insurance policies and policies 
which are paid up by completion of 
the term of premium payment or 
through the use of the acceleration 
dividend option. 

Reductions will be effective in 1941 
in the dividend scales applicable to 
Single Premium policies and to paid- 
up insurance additions purchased by 
dividends (Option D). Also, no divi- 
dends will be payable in 1941 on Spe- 
cial Income Annuity policies, whether 
on the 3% per cent or 3 per cent guar- 
anteed basis. 

No excess interest for the calendar 
year 1941 will be allowed on dividend 
accumulations or settlement option 
funds. The rate of interest allowed on 
dividend accumulation funds for the 
policy year ending in 1941 will be the 
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guaranteed rate of 3 per cent per an- 
num. Similarly, on settlement option 
funds, interest will be allowed for the 
calendar year 1941 at the guaranteed 
rate of interest. For settlement option 
funds arising out of policies issued 
prior to March 1, 1939, the guaran- 
teed rate is 3 per cent per annum 
whereas on settlement option funds 
arising out of policies issued on or 
after March 1, 1939, the guaranteed 
rate is 2 per cent per annum on funds 
subject to withdrawal and 3 per cent 
per annum on funds not subject to 
withdrawal. 


Home Life Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of Home 
Life of New York approved the pay- 
ment of dividends due during the first 
quarter of 1941 on the same basis as 
that used in 1940, according to an 
announcement by Mr. Ethelbert Ide 
Low, chairman of the board. 

It is the custom of Home Life to 
take action at this time of the year 
as to dividends for the first quarter 


in order to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of premium notices for these 
months which, in so many instances, 
involve dividend credits. The board, 
at its January meeting, when the an- 
nual statement containing the final 
results for the year is available, will 
declare dividends for the entire year 
of 1941 in compliance with the com- 
pany’s by-laws. It is anticipated, as 
stated in the announcement, that the 
same scale will be continued for the 
full year. 

Interest on dividends on deposit and 
also on policy proceeds left with the 
company will continue to be allowed 
at the effective rate of 3.50 per cent 
per annum. 


John Hancock Dividend Scale 

Nov. 18, 1940. President Guy W. 
Cox today announced that on Ordi- 
nary, Weekly Premium and Group 
policies, the same dividend scale as 
that currently in force has_ been 
adopted for 1941 by the board of di- 
rectors of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The com- 
pany will set aside a sum of more 
than 22 million dollars for dividends 
to policyholders, an increase of $1,- 
500,000 over 1940. 

A new dividend formula with a 3% 
per cent interest factor has_ been 
adopted for Retirement Annuity con- 
tracts issued on and after April 1, 
1935, on a 3 per cent reserve basis. 
There will be no distribution in 1941 
on Retirement Annuity contracts is- 
sued prior to April 1, 1935, on a re- 
serve basis of 3% per cent interest. 

The directors also voted that dur- 
ing 1941 interest distribution on funds 
held on deposit or retained under Or- 
dinary policy provisions for optional 
settlement not involving life contin- 
gencies will be at the maximum rate 
of 3% per cent. No interest will be 
allowed in excess of the guaranteed 
interest rate on sums held for pay- 
ment under optional settlement provi- 
sions involving life contingencies. Ex- 
cept under policies whose terms pro 
vide for a rate of interest greater 
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than 3 per cent, dividends and other 
funds left on deposit on Ordinary pol- 
icies will be allowed a maximum rate 
of 3 per cent. On premiums paid in 
advance, no excess interest will be 
allowed and the discount rate on new 
advance premium transactions will be 
2% per cent. 

It was also announced by President 
Cox that the John Hancock had insur- 
ance in force as of Sept. 30, 1940, of 
$4,557,512,662, which 
gain for the nine months to September 
30 of $206.834,406. 


represents a 


Provident Announces New 
1941 Dividend Scale 
The board of directors of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has adopted a new dividend scale for 
1941, which is lower than the 1940 

seale. 

The reduction in dividend is pri- 
marily a reflection of the decline in 
the rate of interest realized by the 
company on its investments. The con- 
tribution to dividends from mortality 
savings, which continue at a satis- 
factory level, has not been changed. 

On the average the adjustment 
amounts to an increase of approxi- 
mately 3.4 per cent in the net cost 
of premium paying policies, or $.97 
per $1,000 of insurance in force. The 
changes on individual 
course, vary widely. The greatest re- 
duction is on policies with a large re- 
serve element. The reduction is much 


policies, of 


smaller on ordinary life policies in 
the earlier years, while the dividends 
under term policies remain practically 
unchanged. 


Fidelity Mutual Increases 
Annuity Rates 


Fidelity Mutual has announced to 
its field that, effective Dec. 2, new 
rates showing moderate increases wil! 
Prevail for all Single Premium An- 
nuities. Continued low interest rates 
have, of course, given rise to this 
necessity for computation of annuity 
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IMustrative Dividends and Net Costs per $1,000--1941 Basis (American 3° ; 


ORDINARY LIFE 
End of Policy Year 20 25 30 35 40 5 50 55 60 
Premium 17.50 19.61 22.35 25.88 30.51 36.72 45.18 56.82 72.40 
1 13.76 15.69 18.14 21.28 31.48 39.25 49.66 63.76 
10 12.86 14.64 17.03 20.29 29.76 36.82 46.55 60.25 
20 11.69 13.60 15.94 18.76 27.21 34.10 43.70 657.18 
10 Yr. Av. 13.32 15.18 17.57 20.76 30.68 38.10 48.11 61.98 
20 Yr. Av. 12.76 14.60 17.01 20.13 29.50 36.66 46.48 60.20 
ENT 
Premium 27.30 29.59 32.40 35.79 40.01 45.43 52.68 62.65 76.21 
1 23.28 25.38 27.87 30.86 34. 39.86 48.46 55.25 67.43 
10 22.06 24.02 26.48 29.60 33.37 38.01 44.03 52.30 64.17 
20 20.81 22.90 25.37 28.25 31.81 36.48 42.96 652.06 65.15 
10 Yr. Av. 22.68 24.72 27.16 30.21 34.10 38.98 45.28 53.74 65.72 
20 Yr. Av. 21.99 24.02 26.50 29.51 33.25 37.96 44.17 52.65 64.72 
PROTECTOR LIFE 
Prem. 1-2 Yrs. 13.47 15.41 17.90 21.28 25.78 31.71 39.49 50.23 64.64 
Prem. Later Yrs. 17.87 20.03 22.81 26.39 31.08 37.36 46.01 57.94 73.98 
2 Yr. Div. 4.99 5.19 5.34 5.70 6.03 6.48 7.39 8.92 10.98 
10 Yr. Div. 5.81 6.16 6.34 6.56 7.08 8.05 9.62 11.73 14.12 
20 Yr. Div. 7.00 7.21 7.44 8.12 9.19 W.62 12.35 14.61 17.21 
10 Yr. Av. N. C. 12.14 14.01 16.55 19.84 24.16 29.74 37.09 47.10 60.81 
20 Yr. Av. N. C. 11.76 13.63 16.22 19.43 23.52 28.80 35.94 45.80 659.41 
30-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium 30.22 30.86 31.90 33.51 36.12 40.34 47.10 
1 26.12 26.61 27.39 28.66 30.98 34.96 41.09 
10 24.80 25.22 26.01 27.46 29.71 33.19 38.67 
20 23.52 24.09 24.91 26.07 27.93 31.06 36.37 
10 Yr. Av. 25.47 25.93 26.69 28.04 30.39 34.13 39.94 
20 Yr. Av. 24.74 25.22 26.03 27.35 29.54 33.02 38.58 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium 47.12 47.63 48.38 49.49 51.19 54.00 58.69 66.38 78.11 
1 42.54 42.88 43.35 44.10 45.52 48.11 52.23 58.83 69.26 
10 40.65 40.98 41.51 42.48 43.90 46.14 49.81 55.98 66.13 
10 39.25 39.72 40.38 41.37 42.96 45.61 50.07 57.40 69.13 
10 Yr. Av. 41.61 41.94 42.41 43.27 44.74 47.15 51.03 57.34 67.59 
20 Yr. Av 40.67 41.04 41.58 42.48 43.92 46.28 50.18 56.60 66.98 
ENDOWMENT AT 70 
Premium 19.10 21.73 25.18 29.79 36.12 45.11 58.69 80.76 121.79 
1 15.31 17.75 20.88 25.06 30.98 39.56 52.23 72.63 111.33 
10 14.36 16.63 19.69 23.96 29.71 37.71 49.81 70.15 111.12 
20 13.18 15.58 18.60 22.50 27.93 36.14 50.07 
10 Yr. Av. 14.85 17.21 20.27 24.49 30.39 38.67 51.03 71.22 110.57 
20 Yr. Av. 14.27. 16.60 19.69 23.83 29.54 37.65 50.18 70.95 
ENDOWMENT AT 65 
Premium 20.52 23.63 27.80 33.51 41.66 54.00 74.43 114.39 
1 16.69 19.59 23.42 28.66 36.33 48.11 67.41 104.91 
10 15.69 18.42 22.16 27.458 34.92 46.14 65.00 103.31 
20 14.50 17.35 21.06 276.07 33.46 45.61 
10 Yr. Av 16.21 19.02 22.77 28.04 35.67 47.15 66.15 103.70 
20 Yr. Av. 15.60 18.40 22.16 27.35 34.83 45.23 65.71 
PROVIDER AT 65 (Male) 
Premium 27.25 31.69 37.66 45.86 57.64 75.55 105.61 164.89 
22.59 26.75 32.28 39.85 50.97 68.10 96.49 152.40 
10 21.30 25.24 30.63 38.27 43.11 65.57 93.63 147.93 
20 19.85 23.93 29.31 36.70 47.78 62.86 
10 Yr. Av. 21.96 26.02 31.44 39.04 50.09 66.84 94.92 150.70 
20 Yr. Av. 21.20 25.22 30.65 38.18 49.10 65.67 94.18 
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rates on a revised and lower assump- 
tion. 

There has been no change in the 
mortality table upon which the rates 
are computed, but the interest as- 
sumption is reduced to 2% per cent. 
The decline in interest rates has 
prompted similar action on the part 
of a number of other companies. 


National Life Maintains 
Dividend 

The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has celebrated its nine- 
tieth anniversary this year, today 
notified its agents in the 36 states 
where the company does business that 
the company will continue its pres- 
ent dividend scale for the year 1941. 
This will apply to all forms of in- 
surance and annuity contracts. 


Boston Mutual Retains 
Dividend Secale 

For the year 1941, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
continue its present dividend scale on 
all its policies. President Jay R. Ben- 
ton announced that, in addition, the 
directors have voted to institute divi- 
dends on retirement fund policies, 
which were made available for pur- 
chase a few months ago. The total 


Boston 


sum to be set aside for dividends for 
1941 will exceed $246,000, as com- 
pared to $229,480 for 1940. 

The directors also voted that divi- 
dends left to accumulate will bear 
interest at 3% per cent per year, and 
the interest distribution on other 
funds held on deposit will be at the 
same rate allowed during 1940. 
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Advertising 


Nelson A. White Tells 
L.I.A.A. Virtues of Work 


Two or three “pep talks” of high 
calibre could be drawn from the ad- 
dress on “Our Part in the Picture” 
delivered by Nelson A. White, adver- 
tising manager of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, at the recent Washington 
convention of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. Two of the 
“extra compensations” which he found 
in the field of life insurance adver- 
tising were, first, that “our business 
is probably the most friendly busi- 
ness in the world,” and, second, “the 
opportunity for ‘personal achieve- 
ment.” 

As to the friendly side, he said: 
“While there is a fierce competition 
among agents, among agencies and 
among companies, one of the great 
traditions of our business is the tradi- 
tion of fighting fair, and in no wing 
of the business is it better exempli- 
fied than in the field of life insurance 
advertising. In life insurance adver- 
tising we do not find the grossly exag- 
gerated claims that we find in other 
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strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 


directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 
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NELSON A. WHITE 


idvertising Manager, The Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


businesses, nor ghost-written testi- 
monials, nor smooth, deceptive copy 
But most apparent is the absence of 
unfair, harmful, competitive adver- 
tising. In this respect especially the 
Life Advertisers Association justifies 
itself, for it is inconceivable to me that 
any of us could sit down and write 
an advertisement that would reflect 
adversely on our friends of the asso- 
ciation or the fine companies which 
they represent.” 

And on the personal achievement 
side, Mr. White admits “that there is 
no thrill in Home Office work quite 
comparable with the thrill of match- 
ing wits with a prospect and finally 
obtaining a signed application for 
$10,000,” but he maintains “that you 
and I have our opportunities for per- 
sonal achievement also. Ours is the 
creative job. We must first imagine, 
then lay our plans, then build. Each 
advertisement is a challenge and an 
opportunity. If there is one thing 
that characterizes the members of 
this association, it is the fact that 
they are constantly striving to do a 
good job, not merely because they 
want to earn their monthly salaries, 
but because of the instinctive desire 
of the individual to stand out and 
to create.” And he added that he be- 
lieved that the association’s “system 
of exhibit awards has done a great 
deal to improve the quality of our 
advertising material.” 


Investment 


Fidelity Mutual Life Head 
Reports on Finances 


In his message to the Leaders’ Club 
convention, President Walter LeMar 
Talbot of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
surveyed the company’s current prob- 
lems and spoke about the investments 
as follows: 

“The investment value of bonds 
called and matured between January 
1 and June 30, 1940, was 1,530,000. 
These bonds were giving us a yield 
of 4.35 per cent. New securities pur- 
chased during the six months totaled 
$5,694,145 with a yield of but 2.23 per 
cent. Of the new purchases, however, 
$2,027,422 was placed in short-term 
government bonds having a low yield 
of 0.56 per cent—the yield on the 
other purchases being 3.15 per cent. 

“It should be pointed out that the 
difference between the yield of 4.35 
per cent on called and matured se- 





AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF IMPORTANCE 
TO 
INSURANCE MEN 





Under the new ruling of The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company, insurance men are to 
be underwritten as class “A” 
risks for accident insurance. This 
change amounts to a saving of 
approximately 20% over the 
former class ‘B"’ rating. Consult 
your nearest United States Life 
agency for full details. A com- 
plete line of accident, health 
and hospital expense policies is 
available. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
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IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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curities and the average of 2.23 per 
cent on the new purchases is not 
entirely due to the difference in avail- 
able interest rates. In some cases 
we felt the new bonds were not of 
sufficiently high grade for reinvest- 
ment. In strengthening the portfolio, 
therefore, we turned to bonds of a 
lesser yield. 

“The Real Estate Mortgage asset 
decreased somewhat during this six- 
month period and the average rate 
of interest return on this asset is 
constantly dropping. 

“Foreclosed Real Estate assets, we 
are glad to say, also decreased dur- 
ing this period, sales amounting ap- 
proximately to $400,000 having been 
made at a small profit over the book 
value. We are obtaining a yield from 
our foreclosed real estate asset of 


about 2.5 per cent.” 


Production 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Agent on Confidence 

Ten points for creating confidence 
on one’s first meeting with a prospect 
were outlined by W. Hollis Jenkins, 
of the Los Angeles Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, in ad- 
dressing the recent Del Monte region- 
al meeting. His ten points were in 
brief as follows: 

“First, and perhaps the only point 
of any real importance, is the golden 
rule—‘Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.’ 

“Second—Be a student always; a 
student of human nature. You will 
find that human reactions are almost 
as exact as mathematics. ... 

“Third is knowledge. You must 
have sufficient knowledge of your 
business to enable you to fit it to any 
given situation. .. . 

“Fourth is definiteness. Be definite 
in your statements and answers. No 
one likes to do business with an in- 
definite person. .. . 

“Fifth—Be sure your prospect un- 
derstands your proposition. . . . 

“Stath—Use comparisons. I always 
try to explain or make points clear 
by using comparisons to those things 
with which my prospect is familiar... . 
“Seventh—Be wise enough to be 
interested in and interesting to your 
Prospect. Be smart enough to talk 
something else other than insurance 


when you are with your prospect... . 

“EFighth—Write letters and throw 
bouquets. Your prospect will know it 
is flattery, but at the same time he 
will like it provided you are clever 
enough in doing it... . 

“Ninth—Maintain always a_ vic- 
torious consciousness; an expectant 
attitude. Never have a doubt as to 
the outcome of any case... . 

“Tenth and last—Sell yourself. If 
you sell yourself you do not have to 
worry much about competition.” 
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Underwriting 


Dr. Dublin of Metropolitan 
Writes on Families 


In his contribution to the series of 
articles by company officers being 
published in The Metropolitan Under- 
writer, Louis I. Dublin, third vice- 
president and statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, offered a mass of 
interesting information on “Life In- 
surance and the Family,” from which, 
with no further comment, we cull the 
following: 

“The preliminary (census) count 
gives the population of the United 
States in 1940 as 131,409,881, which 
represents an increase of 7 per cent 
over the number recorded in the cen- 
sus of 1930. This percentage increase 
is the lowest ever in our national his- 
tory; it is less than half the increase 
in the previous decade—1920 to 1930 
—when the figure came to 16 per 
cent.” 

“The 1940 census figures will prob- 
ably show that we have somewhat 
more than 31,000,000 families, which 
means that the average size of the 
family is a fraction over four. Some 
of these families are single people 
living alone. ... Of... natural fami- 
lies, there are in the United States 
today about 25,000,000.” 

“Every year about 1,300,000 new 
families are formed by marriage in 
the United States.” 

“During the course of the average 
year not far from 2,200,000 families 
have occasion to celebrate the birth 
of a child. This number corresponds 
to a birth rate of over 17 for every 
thousand of population. Only a quar- 
ter of a century ago the birth rate... 
stood around 25 per thousand.” 

“As a partial offset to the marked 
fall in the birth rate, more of our 
babies today are being saved from 
death by the great improvements in 
medicine and public health. 

“In families where husband and 
wife are of the same age, the chances 
are about 55 in 100 that the husband 
will predecease the wife; where the 
husband is five years older than the 
wife, these chances increase to practi- 
cally 65 in 100, and where the husband 
is 15 years older, the chances are 
just about 80 in 100. In fact, the 
chance that a married woman, within 
any one year, will become a widow 

greater than the chance of death 
fo. |.erself. An exception to this gen- 
eral ruic is found at the youngest ages 
of married life, where the risk of 
death within a year for the wife is 
somewhat greater than the risk of 
widowhood.” 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Group life insurance as a humanitarian industrial 
necessity as opposed to paternalism, was discussed re- 
cently by W. C. Baker, personnel director of the Whiting 
Corporation, of Hammond, Ind., before the luncheon 
meeting of the Group Insurance Supervisors, division 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. 

Harry Salinger, vice-president of the foreign banking 
department of the First National Bank of Chicago, was 
the speaker November 27 before the Chicago Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council, division of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Salinger talked on 
“The United States and World Finance Problems.” 

The Grand Rapids Association of Life Underwriters 
heard a talk on “Security-Insecurity” by E. P. Balkena, 
Detroit, president, Michigan Association of Life Under- 
writers, at the November meeting of the local group 
November 15. 

George Huth, assistant manager of the Ewing Agency, 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Life Agency Supervisors Club, division 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. He 
served last year as vice-president. 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent at Newark for the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, was guest speaker 
at the dinner meeting of the Life Agency Cashiers Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey in Newark recently. He spoke on 
“The Manager’s Viewpoint on What to Expect from a 
Cashier.” 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, and editor of Managers’ Magazine, 
addressed the newly-organized General Agents & Man- 
agers Association of Jackson, Miss., recently. 

A sales meeting for the Boston Life Underwriters 
was held on the evening of December 3. The president 
of the National Association, Harry T. Wright, and othe: 
officers of the National Association, were speakers. 

The Muskogee, Okla., Association of Life Underwriter: 
will have as speaker at its December 6 meeting L. C. 
Mersfelder, state manager of the Kansas City Life. 

J. Hawley Wilson, general agent at Oklahoma City 
for the Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, spok« 
before the Enid, Okla., Association of Life Underwriters 
on December 2. 

The Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
held a meeting November 29 to which all underwiters 
who had taken preparatory study work for the C.L.U. 
degree were invited. 

Lynn Broaddus, general agent of the Guardian Life 
of New York at Chicago, and Philip B. Hobbs, agency 
manager at Chicago for the Equitable of New York, 
are to speak at the meeting of general agents and man 
agers division of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers at the LaSalle Hotel December 10. 

Vice-President William M. Rothaermel of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles, spoke at the breakfast meet- 
ing November 29 of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Los Angeles. 

John W. Yates, a general agent of the Massachusetts 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFI 


Mutual of Springfield is to address the San Antonio, 
Tex., Life Managers Club January 4. 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Canada during Octo- 
ber, according to the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, were about $31,210,000, about two per cent less 
than the same period in 1939. 

The trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters held a special meeting in New York De- 
cember 4. 

The Los Angeles Life & Accident Claims Association 
has elected George A. Pierson, New York Life, president 
for the coming year, and Preston A. Brown, Equitable 








AS ILIVE 


HERE has just come to my desk a booklet from the 

Institute of Life Insurance dealing with those annual 
reports. Humanizing them is the theme, and the evidence 
printed and bound up in these pages is proof of the pud- 
ding. But, at the same time, or near thereto—I realize 
that one cannot read two things at the same time, and 
I'll be damned if I'll start this stuff all over again—I 
Lincoln, president 








was reading the address of Leroy A. 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which he 
delivered as chairman of the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. His 
address, which is printed as the leading feature in Section 
Two of this issue—The Prominent Patrons Number, to my 
mind covers an awfu! lot of ground in telling the American 
public what it wants to know about its life insurance 
policies and their probable value in days to come. Let us 
hope Mr. Lincoln’s address will receive what the publicity 
boys call “a good press.” Anyway, the Institute of Life 
Insurance probably will reprint it for the benefit of the 
public. It gave me quite an uplift as I thought of my 
own modest life insurance estate. 


TILL rambling along and admiring things others say, 
S be sure to read Albert E. N. Gray’s advice on how to 
become a success. I might say that it is as simple as 
“do the things you dislike to do,” but he expresses it better, 
starting on page six of the regular issue of this issue. 


> * * 


ND now, for some irticidental observations on youth. 

What on earth, oldsters frequently ask without half 
hearing, is the new generation coming to? To which I 
will venture a rough guess that it is coming to a point 
about two intelligence years in advance of immediate past 
generations during its early twenties, and that it will 
maintain that state of advancement from there on. Of 
course, the viewers with alarm generally have the matters 
of character and morals in mind when they express con- 
sternation over the plight of the young people, but these 
qualities are fairly constant, changing only with the slow 
process of evolution, and any acceleration of the pace of 
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NEWS 


IND THE FIELD 


of New York, vice-president. Larry Burford, Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles, was chosen secretary-trea- 
surer. 

George C. Fanning, manager of the Chicago South 
Side branch for the Metropolitan Life of New York, is 
to be honored by South Side business men at a dinner 
on December 11 at the Blackstone on the occasion of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 

Proposed changes in the examination procedure for 
the C.L.U. designation were discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of study group leaders of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 














By Frank Ellington 














change would be influenced for the better with the un 
questioned improvement in modern educational facilities. 
I realize that Napoleon was a mere stripling when he 
started merging European countries, retaining fo~ himself 
the best features of each, and that Alexander the Great 
was still in his ’teens when his fast ball was the talk of 
the Macedonian National League, but as a general thing 
the depression-reared youth will compare favorably with 


immediate past and ancient exhibits. 


NE indication of the soundness of this idea will be 
O found in the books of life insurance companies where 
young men are listed as the owners of a considerabl 
volume of the nation’s hundred billion insurance coverage, 
and if it is necessary to labor the point further, it might 
be pointed out that they were sold, in a great many in- 
stances, by other youngsters. The boys and girls who 
have been raised through the several “greatest” periods 
that have marked the past two decades—the greatest war, 
greatest period of prosperity, greatest depression and, 
through it all, the greatest period of mechanical progress 
-face the remainder of their lives endowed with distinct 
advantages. They experienced and: have been a part of 
developments that normally would not take place in a 
century, and the topping off of it all with a four-year 
rehearsal of the lines: “We can’t afford it” and “So you 
got another cut,” is not going to do the worth-while boys 
and girls any harm. They must have learned to appreciate 
the value of a dollar and the blessings of a job. 


HIS depression angle, which will never be overlooked 

as long as workers look for work, brings to mind 
another popular plaint which seems to me greatly over- 
stressed currently. That is the cry from all over the 
country that the millions on relief will never be satisfied 
with a regular job again. The first and most obvious 
answer to which would be “So what?” There is a certain 
class that never was and never will be satisfied with a 
regular job, but there soon will come a time when they 
will have to take one and dislike it. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The appointment of the firm of McLusky and Haylor 
as general agents for the United States Life of New 
York to cover Syracuse and surrounding territory, was 
announced recently by Richard Rhodebeck, Superinten- 
dent of Agencies. The new agency will handle the com- 
pany’s complete line of life, accident, health and hospital- 
ization policies. 

After almost forty-nine years of outstanding service 
with the Mutual Benefit of Newark, forty-one of them at 
the head of the company’s South Carolina agency, M. M. 
Mattison of Anderson has announced his retirement, 
effective Dec. 1, 1940. 

Dallas E. Kast, associated with the A. W. Crary 
agency of Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, 
last week passed the 520-week mark of continuous mem- 
bership in the App-A-Week Club to become the 17th of 
the company’s agents who have earned this distinction. 

The appointment of O. L. Gummere as general agent 
in northwest Ohio for the General American Life of St. 
Louis has been announced. 

Appointment of Llewellyn R. Yarnell as general agent 
for Reading, Pennsylvania and vicinity is announced by 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester has announced the 
appointment of Halsey D. Josephson as general agent in 
New York City. 

Ned G. Patrick, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield at Wheeling, West Va., for the 
past year is to be transferred to Omaha. 

Fred C. Richards has been made manager of the Toledo 
agency of the Ohio State Life, and will be associated with 
J. Earl Pullen, who is in charge of northwestern Ohio. 

Ernest C. Hoy, new branch manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Sun Life of Canada, has announced that 
\. M. Weaver will be manager of the group department 
and W. J. Macfarlane, H. L. Magnuson, and R. C. Nehls 
will serve as unit supervisors. Other positions will be 
unchanged. 

Howard P. Schaudt, field assistant, life, accident, and 
group departments of the Travelers of Hartford’s Chi- 
go branch, was called for military service November 2 
O’Brien Sawyers has been appointed district manager 
in Los Angeles for the Northern Life of Seattle. He was 
formerly assistant general agent in the Hammond gen- 
eral agency of the Aetna Life of Hartford. 

Walter Hart has been made manager of the brokerage 
department of Einstein & Salinger, general agents in 
New York for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 

Eugene Jordan has been appointed general agent at 
Miami for the Illinois Bankers Life. 


ca 2). 


JUDICIAL 


The Superior Court of Los Angeles County has con- 
tinued until December 2 the hearing on the order to show 
cause why the sums allocated to 300 policyholders of the 
old Pacific Mutual of California by Insurance Commis- 
sioner A. Caminetti, Jr., should not be vacated. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


ENERAL agent of the week was Lewis C. Sprague, 

better known as “Red” Sprague, who represents 
the Provident Mutual of Philadephia. We went out the 
back door of The Spectator’s office building at 100 E. 
42nd Street, walked across 4ist Street, and there we 
were at the Architects’ Building, 101 Park Avenue, where 
the Sprague agency is located. The Sprague agency is 
five years old, and it leads the seven New York general 
agencies of the Provident for this year to date. The 
agency has shown a tremendous improvement over pro- 
duction for this time last year—an improvement of 
nearly 60 per cent. “Any special sales methods to which 
you attribute this gain?” we asked. “Well, we stick to 
reference selling,” Mr. Sprague replied. “At our agents’ 
meetings we go back over the last two or three hundred 
policies sold and ask the men who referred those pros- 
pects to them. We analyze sources of influence, and go 
back to them.” 

e 


R. SPRAGUE has been a general agent for the Provident since 
March, 1935. Prior to that time he was supervisor of the J. 
Elliott Hall agency of the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, which po- 
sition he occupied for two years. He has been in the insurance 
business since 1928, and before that time and the time he became 
@ supervisor was a soliciting agent. Mr. Sprague went to Amherst, 
and sold automobiles during vacations. After he graduated from 
college he was with the Goodrich Rubber Co. for a time, but was 
finally persuaded to go into the insurance business by a general 
agent he knew. 
e 
HE Sprague agency specializes in recruiting young 
men just out of college with the idea that they should 
start with life insurance as a lifetime’s career. The 
agency has already turned out two general agents for 
the Provident. “How about your personal production of 
business?” we asked. “Do you emphasize personal pro- 
duction, or administration of the agency?” Mr. Sprague 
replied that he sold consistently from year to year, but 
that he didn’t produce as much “as I should, or would 
like to.” Incidentally, Mr. Sprague’s wife, “Bernie,” has 
been a big personal producer in her own right. “She 
doesn’t sell insurance any more; has enough to keep her 
” said Mr. Sprague. 
» 
R. SPRAGUE has a farm in Connecticut where he does a little 
cultivating in the summer. This tendency of men who hold 
down jobs in the city to do a little farming in their spare time is an 
interesting one. Incidentally, Reynolds Pomeroy, also a general 
agent for the Provident, who was interviewed in this column last 
issue, has quite a large farm in Pennsylvania. It seems that more 
and more people are finding it possible to achieve th's compromise 
between city bread-winning and country living. 
se 
OR instance at Suffern, New York, there has for a 
number of years been in existence a colony of 
farmer-commuters, who do a little farming and get a 
lot of fresh air, and still are only an hour from Times 
Square. The land they live on was bought co-operatively, 
which saves about half the cost of title search, et al., 
and the houses they live in were put up by a “building 
guild” of six expert carpenters and masons, who are em- 
ployed on a year-round basis, and therefore can put up 
dwellings a good deal cheaper than seasonally employed 
artisans can. This “building guild” does construction 
work not only at the Bayard Lane colony in Suffern, but 
in several other co-operative communities of the same 


busy at home, 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Home of New York will pay dividends due during 
the first quarter of 1941 on the same basis as that used 
in 1940. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has re- 
vised its dividend manual showing dividends payable in 
1941 on policies in full force on their anniversaries. The 
change is chiefly noticeable in the case of policies on 
which relatively high reserves per $1,000 have been ac- 
cumulated. 












GROUP 


More than 2400 Bamberger & Co. employees, Newark, 
N. J., are now sharing in a group life insurance program 
taken out by the store. 

The group policy, which is underwritten by the Pru- 
dential of Newark, provides $3,500,000 of protection in 
amounts ranging from $500 to $10,000. The program is 
on a contributory basis, with the company assuming 
the cost in excess of the co-workers’ contributions. 

The Michigan Die Casting Co. of Detroit has adopted 
a group program which provides more than 200 em- 
ployees with a total of nearly $250,000 insurance. The 
program is underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of 
New York on a co-operative basis. 

The latest railroad to adopt the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne’s salary savings and self pension plan is 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and subsidiary lines. 





















DEATHS 


John M. Avery, 50, who for the past 18 years has been 
an officer of the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., and an 
attorney in the legal department, died suddenly in 
Heaton hospital November 18. 

Colonel John L. Shuff, a director of the Union Centrai 
Life of Cincinnati and former general agent in that city, 
died November 22 at the age of 78. He had been prom- 
inent in Ohio politics for a generation and was the first 
insurance agent to approach a million-dollar year. 











COMPANY CHANGES 


Henry M. Faser, former dean of the University of 
Mississippi School of Pharmacy and for 15 years a life 
insurance man, has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss. 















type which have sprung up in Rockland and Westchester 
counties, and in New Jersey. Incidentally, the value of 
the real estate in these colonies is pretty high because 
the strings which attach to sale of houses and plots pro 
tect the colony as a whole, so there’s no chance of the 
neighborhood deteriorating. 
oo 
N fact, this back-to-the-land movement has its own magazine, 
Free America, which is published at 112 E. 19th Street in New 
York, and which promotes more efficient ways of living on the land 
either as a commuter or as a full-time farmer. At Suffern there i 
an experimental station called the School of Living which studies 
ways of preparing food, doing housework, raising crops, and pe 
forming general farmwork according to the latest methods an 
with the latest tools. There are a good many new wrinkles in form 
ing these days, and it's a lot less primitive than it used to be, becau# 
there are so many electrically-operated tools. It's a healthy kind 
of life, and for some people the only life that really satisfies them. 
—JacK CHAMBERLAIN 
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THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THIS 


DIPLOMA 
George H.Duncan 


WHO HAS SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED THE ATNA 
cw Life Insurance Gure ~-~~D 
A COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
IN LIFE INSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE ATNA 
HOME OFFICE IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


November # wee cles; AM her Otis, 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


New business written this year by the Illinois Bankers 
Life aggregated $15,190,939 on November 16. The figure 
compares with $12,355,771 in the same period of 1939, 
an increase of 22.9 per cent. 

A 13 per cent increase in business and the qualification 
of 19 agencies as 100 per cent Dern Month Agencies indi- 
cate the success of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne’s Dern Month celebration this year. A _ total 
of 13 per cent more business was received in the home 
office during Dern Month this year than during the same 
month a year ago. 

One, two, three among Bankers Life of Iowa sales- 
men for the year to November are: P. C. Baylor, North 
Carolina agency; W. B. Mahaffa, Des Moines agency, 
and J. S. Smith, Chicago agency. 

Bankers Life Company’s series of sixty-day campaigns 
honoring President G. S. Nollen and Vice-President W. 
W. Jaeger ended November 18 with a meeting of the 
company’s five Iowa agencies and a total of $12,049,513 
in new paid-for business. 

Through October of this year, the Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has paid for more ordinary business than it 
did in all of 1939. 

Arthur G. Derr, general agent at Newark for the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, is arranging for a training 
school for the company which will start in December and 
take up two evenings a week. 

The Prudential of Newark’s Athletic Association held 
a “harvest dance” in the company gymnasium at the 
home office on November 29. 

Circuit Judge Joseph J. Ward has directed Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Ray B. Lucas to take charge of the 
assets and insurance business of the Central States Life 
of St. Louis. 

The three zone groups of the Northwestern Mutua! 
Life of Milwaukee’s General Agents Association will 
hold a joint meeting at Excelsior Springs, Mo., April 1-4, 
in 1941. 

Ninety-four agents and nine general agents of the 
Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles had qualified for the Big 
Tree Club at the last reporting date. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Equitable Life of 
Waterloo, Ontario, was celebrated with a dinner at the 
Walper House in Ontario on November 18. Nearly two 
hundred guests, including head office officials, agents. 
and managers who were attending a two-day convention, 
were present at the dinner. 

Over eight hundred guests from the John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston district offices in New England at- 
tended a recent luncheon at the Statler in Boston in 
honor of Vice-President Elbert H. Brock, who is to retire 
at the end of the year after fifty-three years of service. 

President A. N. Kemp of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles recently marked the fifth anniversary of 
his presidency. 

W. Randolph Burgess and Leo Wolman have been 
elected directors of the Mutual Life of New York. 

On January 1 the Columbian National Life of Boston 
will change its reserve basis from 3% per cent to 3 per 
cent. This means an increase in the rates of all life 
insurance policies issued after that date, with the excep- 
tion of term contracts and the productive period plan. 

The Forest Lawn Life of Glendale, Cal., has been 
authorized to sell $300,000 stock for a stock legal reserve 
life insurance company. The company is owned by the 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park Association Cemetery. 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 





By W. EUGENE ROESCH 









EAVY snows and howling winds seem to have been 
H the order of the day, and night, throughout the 
whole Mid West area, especially in the Northwest, dur- 
. Life insurance compa- 






ing the past couple of weeks. . 
nies have suffered more-than-usual loss as a result of 
both pulmonary diseases and accidental deaths . . . Old 
Man Winter appears to be making up for last year’s 
mildness . . . However, talk about the new compensation 
scale for agents (advanced before the Life Agency Off- 
cers and Research Bureau recently) has kept many pro- 
. As a trial sphere the com- 











duction executives warm .. 
mittee’s suggestions are somewhat like the “Floating 
Elephants” that make up London’s balloon barrage these 
days: readily visible and an easy target . . . Inside dope 
has it that the vast majority of life insurance agents 
fails to work up any excitement over compensation as 
such. There are things which they consider more impor- 
tant in their relationships with their companies. The 
“to do” anent the new compensation suggestions, as far 
as agents are concerned, seems to come in large measure 
from the relatively few lads who are often looking for 
a “burning cause” . . . However, alert company produc- 
tion chiefs are giving the matter plenty of thought from 
An important Omaha 


















the managerial standpoint 
company will soon have an addition to its agency depart- 
ment, in case you’re interested . . . O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National Life at Minneapolis, 
has been reelected president of the Minneapolis Civie 
Council. Just another instance of the old saying that 
if you want to get something done, snare the busiest 
man you can fimd. Don’t expect action from the man 
who seems to have time on his hands . . . I like the way 
J. H. Kellogg is tearing into his job of getting an agency 
force together for the Baptist Mutual Life of Chicago. 
That company has possibilities in its chosen field, and 
mere size should not prove a disadvantage. Mr. Kel- 
logg, who became agency superintendent there some few 
months ago, has had both field and supervisory experi- 
ence for many years. The company has had a good 
reputation for over four decades and that, in itself, isa 
nice foundation for development. Administrative plans 
are in the capable hands of Ernest Eklund, noted Illinois 
attorney, who has been in touch with the affairs of the 
organization for some time . . . That accident and health 
insurance can be made an entering wedge for the sale 
of life insurance, and vice versa, is currently being dem- 
onstrated effectively in Milwaukee by E. H. Mueller, 
general agent at the Wisconsin city for the Pacific Mv 
tual Life. The “Count,” as everyone calls him, feel 
strongly that the one form of indemnity complements 
the other. His continuing success proves that the pri 
ciple works for him, at least . . . Post-election talk i 
the Mid West has faded to a mere whisper. A few @ 
the recent voters seem, now, a little astonished that for 
the first time in the country’s history a President was 
elected almost wholly because of a nebulous foreigt 
situation. (Wilson had wholesale sinkings of Americal 
vessels as a fait accompli to face) ... 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE National Defense Advisory Commission advised 
President Roosevelt last week that there is an ade- 
quate supply of aluminum to take care of the airplane 
orders for our military needs as well as the British 
orders. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., member of the Com- 


mission, reported that the anticipated supply of the 


strong alloy aluminum used in plane construction is am- 
ple to meet the present plane schedules. Also in Wash- 
ington, Secretary Morgenthau announced that in all 
probability, the Treasury will enter the market some 
time in December to replenish its working balance now 
below the $1,000,000,000 mark. Increasing government 
expenditures under the defence program have put a heavy 
drain on the Treasury, and it is the policy of the Secre- 
tary to keep the balance as near $1,500,000,000 mark as 
possible. In Legislative chambers the long-discussed 
Walter-Logan Bill ran into a snag last week when final 
passage of the bill was blocked by Representative John 
J. Cochran (Dem., Mc.) who denounced the measure as 
a brain child of the clique which wants to destroy the 
New Deal’s progressive legislation. The bill, if passed, 
would subject rulings of many quasi-judicia] Federal 
agencies to court review. The measure was passed last 
Tuesday by the Senate with a vote of 27-25. Political 
observers feel that if the bill is finally passed it will head 
into a Presidential veto. 
. * - 

ULLNESS permeated the financial markets last week 

with a few price changes of little importance. Deal- 
ings on the Big Board last Thursday fell below the 500,- 
000 share mark due to the hesitancy of the traders and 
investors, puzzled no doubt by the uncertainty of domes- 


tic and international affairs. Heavy German air attacks 
on England during the past fortnight have been disheart- 
ening to the traders, coupled with the heavy taxes in- 
flicted by the Federal Government on profits and further 
talk in Washington of new levies. 
* - > 
N order to combat sabotage in National Defense indus- 
tries, the Government is taking steps to crack down 
on all offenders by inflicting a life imprisonment sentence 
upon jury recommendation. The bill, introduced by Rep. 
Howard W. Smith (Dem., Va.), besides recommending 
life imprisonment for saboteurs provides, among other 
things, the banning of closed shops in defense industry; 
the mediation for labor disputes effecting national de- 
fense contracts and making it unlawful for employers 
with national defense contracts to alter wages and hours 
without giving a 30-day notice to the Secretary of Labor. 
* * * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
remained unchanged at 97 per cent, The Iron Age 
estimates. Even though a number of open-hearth fur- 
naces were put out for repairs, the operating rate for the 
industry as a whole remained constant. Due to the se- 
vere pressure on steel melting equipment, small fluctua- 
tions are likely to occur in the operating rate from 
now on. 
pretension average security prices for the weeks 
ended Nov. 23 and 30, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
' Sat. Mon Sat. 
) Industrials 136.76 135.59 135.63 135.26 
) Rails 21.40 21.38 20.38 
100 Stocks 102.22 101.33 101.35 100.80 
0 Bonds 51 88.48 88.17 





To Have And To Hold 


The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment— it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 314% on savings . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . . . payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR 





NEW JERSEY 


TTD 
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PREPAREDNESS 





Rockford Lifemen are Prepared Because: 


We issue every type of contract from yearly 
renewable term to ten-year endowment. 


We write applicants from one day old to age 65. 
We write substandard. 
We write from $500 to $100,000. 

« 


Attractive general agency contracts open in 


Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 


ROCKFORD 


Life Insurance Company 
Rockford, Illinois 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 





DIVIDENDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Carroll H. Jones, Columbia, S. C., celebrating 
his fortieth anniversary with Fidelity, paid this 
tribute to the Company: “Throughout the years 
of my service. . . . I have received a satisfaction, 
a peace of mind, and an elevation of spirit that 
has made life worth living. . . . There is no dark- 
ness and no night ahead, but days that are made 
bright and glorious by the knowledge of the love 
and loyalty that I know is flowing to me from 
my friends in Fidelity.” 


| We find deep satisfaction in such confirmation 
of Fidelity’s claim that it has always been a 
| friendly company. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presuiow 


i 































Use the 


LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 








OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH 


A New England Company li- 
censed to transact business in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia. 
Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina. 


Our combined Life and Non- 
cancellable Accident con- 
tracts are valuable sales aids. 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Manager 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















| The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 








A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


opened its doors for the first time 85 years ago. On 
the opening day a lad of nine deposited his previous 
week’s earnings of $3.10. Today the lad is 94 years of 
age, but every year on the anniversary of the bank’s 
opening day he has without fail made an annual deposit 
of $3.10. The interesting part of this is that the bank 
has received enviable publicity for years and years from 
this gesture of systematic savings and when the ap- 
pointed day rolls around each year, the newspaper boys 
are in evidence and another shining mark is given the 
value of thrift by way of the savings bank route. 


U" in Lynn, Mass., is the Five Cent Savings Bank that 


ITH no intention to detract from the worthy non- 
i cccnathon’s feat, my thought when I read of his 
recent annual visit to the bank, was what would have 
happened if 85 years ago he began using his savings 
for life insurance premiums. If, for example, he had 
chosen one of our 100-year-old companies in the begin- 
ning and kept to the same singleness of purpose. Per- 
haps some easy afternoon an interested actuary might 
furnish us with some historical evidence that his gain 
would have been greater and thereby give the hard- 
working agents of Lynn, Mass., a first-rate local illus- 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Per Cent 
to Total 
Investment 


Amount Invested | 
Week Ending 
November 2 


$ 782,544 
4,301,099 
Total 5.083.643 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds : 
Stocks 
Total 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Total 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Bonds 
Bonds ot other foreign governments 
State, County, Municipal 
Total . 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Tota: 


RECAPITULATION 
Bonds. . 


2,187,426 
2,187,426 
7,617,218 
30.000 
7,647,218 
11,503,081 


7 ,864 982 
19 368 063 


848 .028 
21,623 


869 651 


35. 156.001 





Amount Invested 
Week Ending 
November 9 


tration of the profitableness of life insurance to those 
who survive. Then, too, perhaps the home offices are 
familiar with some similar feats in life insurance in vari- 
ous communities which could be brought to light by 
a little research. 


EW ENGLAND has always been well represented 

by politically inclined insurance agents who have 
served with distinction in their various offices. It must 
be admitted, however, that fire and casualty agents far 
exceed their life brethren as aspirants for public office. 
The recent elections showed that numerous agents had 
been returned to office and many new ones, including 
a new governor for Vermont, had been elected. However, 
for concentrated representation by insurance men, that 
small portion of New Hampshire that meets the Atlantic 
probably leads all other districts. From this territory 
to the new legislature will go Frank Cilley, Exeter; Paul 
Hobbs, Hampton; Dean Merrill, North Hampton, and 
Alvin F. Reddin of Portsmouth, all insurance agents. 


HATEVER betterment there has been in business 
WY ona unemployment has not been felt throughout 
New England, with the possible exception of Connecticut, 
according to life insurance men I have talked with. Too 
for no apparent reason most agencies are suffering in a 
more or less degree from lack of organization. Perhaps 
a return of even a moderate prosperity might improve 
both of these things, but up to date most offices are hav- 
ing a difficult time to repeat their 1939 performances and 
show increases. 


OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Per Cent 
to Total 
tavestment 


Amount Invested | Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total 
N ber 23 | Investment 


Per Cent 
to Total 
Investment 


| Amount Invested 
Week Ending 
November 16 





275,872 
1,781,012 


2,056,884 


$ 223,293 .90 $ 
1,782,750 7.21 


2.006 .043 8.11 


727 ,489 2.94 857 , 289 


727, 489 857. 289 


874,373 
16,550 


890 .923 


4,388 227 
4,388,227 
8,424,609 450 . 000 


2,321,206 
2.771, 206 


8,852,748 
17,277,357 
276 ,890 
16,795 
293 ,685 


250 ,000 
96 .589 


346 , 589 
4,779,758 

33.345 
2,056 884 


6,869,987 


22,643,073 
96.589 
2,005 043 
24,745,705 
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Expediency 


OOD and sound financing, 
they say, is long-term fin- 
ancing. But sometimes this fine 
principle calls for short-term 
decisions. The current steel dil- 
emma is a case in point. The 
steel industry is practically run- 
ning at capacity. To assure the 
needs arising from the national 
defense program it should ex- 
pand belond its present capacity. 
Which would make it necessary 
to invest heavily in new plant 
space and equipment. Most im- 
portant, this expansion would 
leave the industry in a post-war 
situation that may be pictured as 
far from enviable. That is why 
the industry balks at expansion. 
To the financier this is more 
than a little puzzling. The in- 
dustry is right and so is the na- 
tional defense program. What, 
then, is wrong? The two start 
from different premises. The in- 
dustry judges the situation from 
the viewpoint of comparative 
normalcy. The defense program 
is essentially a plan conceived 
to meet an emergency. 

These are the two opposing 
poles: normalcy and emergency. 
Which shall it be? The industry 
has to find an answer, and so 
must the financier. No comprom- 
ise is possible on that score. 
Britain has tried it under Cham- 
berlain whose one hand re-armed 
the country while the other did 
business as usual—with almost 
fatal results. Let not the Ameri- 
can industry fall into the same 
mistake. Between the _ three 
agencies, industry, finance and 
government, a workable program 
must be arrived at. If what we 
are facing is an emergency, then 


With The Editors 


a 








FUNDAMENTALS 


VERY life insurance policy 

contains certain funda- 
mental values. One of the great- 
est of these is the agent's con- 
tribution. This contribution has 
not changed since life insurance 
began; it will not change in the 
years ahead. Even if a policy 
does not mature or become a 
claim, the agent's contribution 
will still be present and will still 
be real. For | believe that no 
value which an agent creates is 
more important than the emo- 
tional satisfaction of the client 
in having built a shield which 
will, he feels, provide peace and 
protection for those he loves the 
best.—Willard K. Wise, vice- 
president, Provident Mutual Life. 








let us revise our normal concepts 
of business and endeavor to ad- 
just all effort to a common pur- 
pose. 


Prominent Patrons Number 


T has been truly said that there 

is no influence so potent as 
that of man upon man. It has 
moved to a frenzy that over- 
turned seemingly impregnable 
thrones. But it has built up 
morale from which the dream of 
empire has been realized. It has 
damned to a baseless degrada- 
tion, it has raised to the sublime, 
and through love and reverence 
has moulded character. It has 
actuated men to better lives and 
made them more responsive to 
their duties which life has im- 
posed upon them. The force of 






example, in the forefront of 
these human influences has oc- 
casioned more tears, brought 
forth more sacrifices and been 
the instigation for more deeds 
that lead to happiness than any 
other agency. 

The story of life insurance is 
built upon the effect that com 
mendable action on the part of 
one man has upon others whg¢ 
learn of it. Granted that its bee 
ginning may be linked in a devi- 
ous way with the dawn of civil 
ization and man’s realization of 
his responsibilities to his fellow 
men. Yet its modern growth was 
inspired by the spread of knowl- 
edge of what it accomplished in 
soothing the grief of orphan and 
mother and in easing their path 
along Life’s road after death had 
taken the provider. The example 
set by these pioneer policyhold- 
ers was quickly grasped by men 
in every walk of life, till in a 
comparatively short period there 
are over 120,000,000 policies in 
force in the United States alone. 

The Spectator is pardonably 
proud of its part, for nearly 
seventy years, in spreading the 
influence of this beneficence, 
holding forth the shining exam- 
ple of those who have placed in 
it their faith. It knows that chief 
among its enterprise in this di- 
rection is the periodical publica- 
tion of Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance Number, publish- 
ed as Section Two of this issue. 

In it is listed thousands of ex- 
amples of men from every city 
in every state who have assured 
the future of their dependents 
by adeauate life insurance cover- 
age. Their influence will be read 
in succeeding issues by increas 
ing additions to this honor roll. 
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